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VOCATIONAL TRAINING THROUGH etv. Societv is well served only when 
TRADE AND CONTINUATION : ) 
SCHOOLS AND ITS RELA- ro mere iii dais 
TION TO THE DEMOC- ee: ee ey Sa eeee 
RACY OF EDUCATION should receive the kind of training best 


dapted to its needs Ch S ins a gr 


Frroup reaches the highest attainments 


BUSINESS men will admit the ease with “ 
vhich business becomes bound up in tra variety of school opportunities 
dition and fettered by practises which 
served well under old conditions. Numbers *OUN@ WORKERS HAVE HAD FEW CHAMPION 


of men will say that suecessful business Until recently, school departments hav 


depends largely upon the breaking away POF Cone rned themselves with the edu 

from such traditions and the prompt meet tional needs of children who leave the r 

ing of new conditions as they develop. ular schools. The attitude of the publi 
In like manner the schools become bound 8 been, “Stay in school and take what 


. *,: ' ° is tered vou or le; e school nd shift 
up in tradition and fettered by practises 1 OMered you or lea\ hool and 


, ; irself.’’ The school purse has been open 
hich served an age now gone. It is only yourself, "he school purse ha n Of 


. { > hy "omMai? n the reoular seh, 
in recent years that the school has made to those who remain in the regula 


. . . ‘ OT ; 7 tO those why the orht 
serious attempts to discover facts as they it has been closed to t) who thoug! 


exist and to meet present conditions instead necessary or desirable to leave. The we 


: . : ara > ahil ve) ho ean enen "yl mie 
of obsolete theories. It is perhaps more fare of children who ean gs] id full t 


diffieult for an institution depending for hool preparing for lleg r dawdlin 


, . int iabi * failure has been of grav: 
its maintenance upon public support to re into habits of failure has been of gray 


: ; ; sAncer Tha Ifare of those childre} 
vise its procedure and to meet new condi- COMCern. The welfar . May 


° ] ° ° J . Ss *] mit ev ho c oO mother l 
tions than it is for the business man. who must bring money home to mother and 


those who rebel at continued failure in t! 
NECESSITY FOR MANY TYPES OF SCHOOL regular school has been ignored. So long 
Some one has said that education is for ® 4 child has remained in the regular 


complete living, and complete living in- school, the champions nl tu iV 


. . » ° m > one 12 ‘ Vv The . 77 - ; l c lefty thy 
volves training for appreciation, for ability been many. The child who has | 


to earn a livelihood and for discharge of Teular school has had no reigns pain 
the duties of citizenship. Were public edu- All children will take their places in soci 


ety. The civie whole can be improved by 


‘ation restricted to one selected group of 
children then one type of school might be the elevation of its less fortunate factors 
sufficient, but publie education aims to ite as much as by an undemocratic r 
meet the needs of all children. We must 8rd for its favored few. Society ha 
recognize the great varieties of interest SWelled the ranks of the proletariat by 


and ability possessed by different groups of ignoring the needs of children wh 


children and the wide range of industrial school at an early age. 
activities which they will enter. All of Under the guise of being democratic, our 





these groups are important factors in soci- public schools have opened their doors t 
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all Opportunities adapted only to the 


needs of the few have been offered. Thos 


Whose needs were not met if f schoo] To 


enter employment. Real democracy is not 


possible when means of edueational im 


provement are provided only for that group 


of individuals whose tastes are in accord 


with the conventional system of education 


specially is this true when it is plain that 


the conventional system can be modified 
and supplemented to meet the tastes and 


The 


only when there 


public schools 


requirements of all. 


will be truly democratic 
is opportunity for each pupil to satisfy his 
individual needs as an industrial unit and 
as a citizen. 

natural resources 


Conservation of our 


has ibeen a watchword. Timber, coal, 


water, birds and animals have received the 


government’s attention for years, while 


men and women of the coming generation 
have been neglected. 

Who shall say which children shall be 
Who 
shall pick out the ‘‘drawers of water and 
hewers of stone’’? Who shall say that the 
child high 
public expenditure of $80 per year wh 
the ehild who 
Who shall say 
sible for 
shall deny that the state 


trained and which left in ignorance 


recelve a 
i] 


ict 


entering school shall 


works receives nothing? 
that 


than for the 


societyv 1s less 


other ? 


respon 
Who 


Is ready for eom- 


plete living only when every individual 


reaches his utmost possibilities as an indus 


trial unit and as an appreciative citizen? 


THE CONVENTIONAL SCHOOL CAN NOT MEET 


THE NEEDS OF ALL CHILDREN 


I would not be understood as eriticizing 


the regular schools. They are doing far 


better than ever before the task which they 
are organized and equipped to handle. 
Never before have pupils possessed as much 
three R’s, as 


power in the essentials, the 


at the pre sent time. 


AND 
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regular schools farther than the poimt o 
literacy and the beginnings mere funda 
nentals S thes dret iwd n 
ns \ ! rs entet! np!) Vinent \ 
‘ 
1 who fails in school does not of neces 
sity fail in life, but his knowledge of schoo 
failure is a serious handicap. 
The regular school can not meet the 
needs of all children beyond the point o 
liter \ Societv has been mtent fT i 
ept lite. Ss L min im si nd: ra ol 
‘compulsory school attainment. Society 
now demands in addition to literacy that 


fundamentals of 


started 


ast well 
earning a livelihood and for 


his duties as a citizen. 


Conventional 


fund of general information, mental train 
ng and dis¢ pl n¢ Conventional eduea 
tion deals largely in abstract tte? 
Many children have not the power to grasp 
this abstract matter They are the school 


failures. Some children who grasp the ab 
unable to apply it to the 


educate d 


matter are 


problems of life. They are the 


ry ] } } 1 
ailures who bring our schools the 


upon 


condemnation of business men. It is clear 


that the training of these 


Poslipp . 
alures musi 


be made more concrete, must be more 
closely related to the real problems of lif 
So far as the pre ble ns of | fe for t} ese peo 


ple relate to thi earning of a livel 


they are for some, problems of clerical serv 
ice; for others, problems of commerce; for 
thar whia e, indust oo tmad 
others, probiems OF an Industry or a [rade 


prol 


All this means school specialization if the 


others, lems of agriculture. 


and for 
school is to meet the varying needs of these 
concrete-minded groups. It does not mean 
that training for real culture and apprecia 


; 


tive eit enship need be one wh { less effec- 


tive. 
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Just where school specialization should 
begin is an open question. In my opinion 
it should begin before the end of the pres- 
At the age 


of twelve or soon thereafter children may 


ent compulsory school period. 


well begin to formulate their tentative pro- 
grams leading to wise vocational selection. 
In the formation of these programs, voca- 


tional guidance finds its place. These pro- 


grams will undergo many and radical 
ehanges, but with a program the child 


has at least a purpose and he sees that his 
school work leads toward the goal he hopes 
to reach. 

It is not so important that the child shall 
select at this early age the exact vocation 
which he will later follow as it is for the 
child to have a voeational aim which will 
act as an educational incentive. 

PREPARATION FOR A LIVELIHOOD 

At the end of the compulsory school pe- 
riod, it often becomes necessary for ehil- 
dren to turn their attention to preparation 
for a livelihood. Some are often obliged to 
leave school at that age. Parents and chil- 
dren alike have been able to see little prom- 
ise of preparation for a livelihood in the 
the 
would remain 


training given by regular schools 


Many children longer in 
school if the promise of preparation for a 
livelihood were apparent. Many children 
who have left school at the end of the com- 
pulsory period have done so for the pur- 
pose of securing preparation for a liveli- 
hood through employment. 

In the days of apprenticeship and prior 
to the present degree of specialization in 
industry, children were able to secure ex- 
eellent preparation for a livelihood through 
employment, but industry has now become 
so specialized that adequate training for a 
livelihood is not possible in employment. 

For some years a certain amount of edu- 


‘ational specialization has been offered in 
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To a college course there was 


high schools. 
added the commercial course which has be 
come common the country over. In some 


cities manual training has been superim- 


posed upon the study of the general cul- 
tural subjects, and in some cities, indus- 


trial schools have been added, giving prep- 


aration in a very limited number of eall- 
ings. 
This is good as far as it goes, but it does 


not go far enough. It is probably impos- 
sible for the public-school system, except 
in the largest cities, to offer a variety of 
wide to meet 


opportunities sufficiently 


properly the needs of every child. It must 
be admitted, however, that practically all 
greater | 


of our cities ean offer variety of 


opportunities than already 
offered. 
Whatever 


the variety of opportunities offered to the 


they have 


restriction must be made in 
youth of a city, society should bear in mind 
that the child those 


opportunities offered is receiving a decided 


who is interested in 


advantage over those other children who 
are not interested, and through no fault 
of their own, are refused the opportunities 
which they need; and in any city where the 
of children not 
blot on the 
democracy of that city’s education, 


needs of any group are 


being met, there remains a 


MORE CHILDREN WILL REMAIN IN SCHOOL 

As the variety of opportunities increase 
in the schools, the number of children con- 
tinuing their education will also increase. 
The schools ean retain increasing numbers 
of children as greater variety of educa- 
tional opportunity is offered and methods 
employed which appeal to and more ade- 
quately meet the needs of those children 
who now leave. There will always remain, 
however, a group of children who from eco- 
nomic necessity are forced to become wage- 


earners or because of individual peculiarity 
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are better off in employment. The regular 
schools have not and probably could not 
welfare of 


assume responsibility for the 


this group because the regular school is 


neither organized nor equipped for that 


task. 


GROUPS OF CHILDREN 


Among the children 
plished the attainment 
twelfth or thirteenth year, we may expect 
to find the 
classified : 


1. Those who are expected to go through 


VARIOUS 


who have accom- 


of literacy by the 


following groups roughly 


college. 

2. Those adapted to academie training who 
can spend several more years in school, 
delay their vocational selection and 
secure a rather thorough general edu- 
cation. 

3. Those adapted to academic training who 
can spend several more years in school 
but who must specialize in prepara- 
tion for a selected calling that they 
may be economically independent 
upon leaving school. 

4. Those adapted to trade training who can 
spend several more years in school. 

5. Those who enter employment at an early 
age. 

Latin schools and general high schools 
provide for those who fo to college. and 
those who delay their vocational selections. 


Commercial departments in high schools, 


high schools of commerce, clerical high 
schools, practical arts high schools and 


technical schools provide for those who, 
adapted to academic training, specialize in 
preparation for selected callings. Partial 
provision is commonly made for this group. 

Trade and industrial schools will provide 
Pro- 


visions for this group are being rapidly 


for those adapted to trade training. 


made. Continuation schools, often known 


as part-time schools, will provide for the 


voung workers. Milwaukee and Boston 
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have made provision for this group and 
other cities are preparing to do so. 
Certain of those whom the regular school 
can never reach are adapted to trade train- 
ing and some who are well adapted to the 


regular school desire trade training. 


THE TRADE SCHOOL 
A real trade school intensively teaching 
the practical knowledge of trades and effi- 
ciently training its pupils in manipulative 
skill will put on the road to economie inde- 
pendence and civie usefulness boys and 
never 


girls whom the regular schools ean 


reach. <A real trade school taught by rea! 
tradesmen in a trade manner benefits the 
individual, dignifies labor and contributes 
to industry. Such a school does for the fu 
ture tradesman quite as much as the com- 
mercial department in high school does for 
the future stenographer and bookkeeper. 

I wish to distinguish between trade prep- 
aration and manual training. The terms 
indicate the difference. Of manual train- 
ing, as such, I most heartily approve. It 
is valuable and necessary training regard- 
less of the vocation which a pupil enters. 

Manual training, superimposed upon the 
regular academic courses of a high school 


Amal- 


gamating a trade school with an academic 


does not constitute a trade school. 


high school is like wearing overalls over a 
dress suit. There’s a fear that the overalls 
will injure the suit. 

EMPLOYMENT FOR THE YOUNG WORKER 
What to do with our boys and girls who 
difficult 
question, and, being difficult, it has been 
A boy of this 


group must choose one of three things. 


leave school at an early age is a 


left largely to solve itself. 


He may apprentice himself to some trade, 


but the chances of his being able to do so 


are remote. Very few concerns employ 
boys as apprentices. Boys are employed 
for what they can turn out at the start 
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They are not taught more than the single 
operation they perform. If a boy is quick 
enough between strokes to master his supe- 
rior’s job, he is promoted ; if not, he con- 
tinues to do a boy’s work, or he joins that 
vast array of transient unskilled laborers. 
It has that the 
tradesman has no opportunity to learn a 
trade. If he 
steal it. 

He may enter some store or office, hoping 
to learn the 
in the days of small stores, but now the 


been said even son of a 


is to secure a trade he must 


business. This could be done 
subdivision of labor is almost as great as 
in the factory and little or no attempt is 
made to instruct the boy in matters which 
must be understood by those who are to 
hold the more important positions. 

He may secure a position of a temporary 
character which does not lead to employ- 
ment suitable for a man. And this he is 
likely to do; first, because there are more 
such openings; and, second, they invariably 
pay a higher wage. At eighteen or twenty 
years of age, such a youth finds himself too 
old for a boy’s work and unprepared for a 
then 
should have started years before, or become 


man’s. He must begin where he 
another recruit of the unskilled transients 
while his place is taken by the trade-trained 
immigrant, 

Industry must not take our youths at 
fourteen and leave them intellectually at 
the same place when they are eighteen. 

The industrial and commercial education 
of the working youth is to be a great factor 
in the future prosperity of our country. 
The industrial adjustment of high-school 
and college graduates is a similar problem, 
but it comes at a later period and is more 
likely to solve itself. 

It is the duty of society to see that op- 
portunity for the boy who works is not 
denied ; that each youth in his chosen voea- 


*‘man who 


tion may feel the pride of the 
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knows’’; that every youth is following 


some definite form of self 


Improvement 


throughout his and that no youth 


Lee S 


entirely wastes these years in temporary 


employment, 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS IN BOSTON 
Provision for the youth who works must 
be made in continuation schools Since 


September, 1914, every child in Boston be 


tween fourteen and sixteen years of age 


working under an employment certificate 
has been compelled to attend continuation 
school four hours per week during work- 
Employers are cooperating 


ing time. 


heartily, organized labor is lending its sup 


port, and children are undertaking their 
studies with enthusiasm. Milwaukee has 
similar schools under a_ state-wide act. 


Pennsylvania is establishing such schools 
and other states are seriously considering 
this problem of education for the young 


worker. 


VOCATIONAL SELECTION 


A study of the employment of children 


under sixteen when carefully analyzed 


indicates that the work of such children is 
When chil- 


dren leave one position and enter another 


largely confined to errands. 


there is change in employer and environ- 
ment but little change in kind of work. 
the i 
these young workers relate to reliability, 


SUCCeSS of 


The qualities essential to 


good manners, and personal appearance 


rather than to specific training in the tasks 
which they perform. The work of the con- 


tinuation school in making children more 
efficient on the present job therefore con- 
sists in creating higher standards of reli- 
ability, good manners and personal cleanli- 
ness and this training is equally essential 
in preparation for future employment. 
jut success in future employment demands 
Specific preparation for given 


even more, 


occupations is becoming more and more 
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a necessity. The time of an adult does not 
permit of specific preparation for success 
in several callings. A wise selection of 
vocation made by the end of the adolescent 
period will save valuable time and keep 
valuable energy in productive channels. A 
task of 


aid in the selection of a voeation. 


then is to 
Wisdom 


in choosing a vocation involves a knowl- 


the continuation school 


edge of those vocations which make appeal. 
The prevocational classes of the continua- 
tion school are intended to furnish a basis 
for vocational selection. In prevocational 
classes the child is given opportunity to 
the 
which he is interested. If 
that 
training for 


measure himself against demands of 
the ealling in 


the child 


wise he 


his selection is 
that 


calling and later enters employment in that 


is satisfied 
continues his 
ealling with considerable advantage. If 
the child doubts the wisdom of his choiee, 
the child is transferred to classes in which 
against the de- 


While the 


the counsels of 


he ean measure himself 
mands of some other ealling. 


child 
employer, parent and teacher have their 


for himself, 


chooses 
relation to his choice. In securing appren- 
tices, employers recognize the desirability 
of young their 
choice of vocation on more than mere whim 


persons who have based 


and who have already been through a seri- 
The 
continuation school is finding it easy to 


ous trying-out process at the school. 


place children who have been through such 
trying-out processes in their chosen callings. 

If space permitted the cases of individ- 
whom the continuation 
remarkable 


ual children to 


school has brought benefits 


would be stated. There are scores of cases 
which seemed almost hopeless in which the 
young worker has been definitely started 
on the road to economic independence and 


civie usefulness. 


PUPILS’ ATTITUDES 
To ascertain as nearly as possible the im- 
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pressions of pupils as to the results accom- 
plished by the Boston continuation school 
and to learn their real attitude toward the 
school, a series of questions was answered 
by over a thousand pupils. Pupils were 
requested to answer fearlessly, stating 
what they thought even though it might be 
unfavorable to the school. 

Over 90 per cent. replied that the con- 
tinuation school has helped them in Eng- 
lish and over 85 per cent. that the school 
had helped them in arithmetic. Replies 
indicated that nearly 80 per cent. were 
spending their leisure time in a manner 
that could be approved. Over 30 per cent. 
replied that the school had helped them on 
their present jobs and a like number had 
received promotions on their present jobs. 
Over 80 per cent. had been with the same 
employer since entering the school. Over 
85 per cent. asserted that they liked the 
continuation. school; over 95 per cent. liked 
the better than the 


regular day school, and nearly 55 per cent. 


continuation school 
preferred the continuation school to eve- 
ning school. Of those employed on a weekly 
wage, over 90 per cent. reported no deduc- 
tions because of continuation school attend- 
ance. More than two thirds declared that 
they had a more definite idea of what they 
would like to be in the future than they 


had before entering the school. 


INVESTIGATIONS 

In January of this year the Boston school 
committee asked the chamber of commerce 
t 
gate the continuation school. 


) appoint a special committee to investi- 
I quote the 


conclusion in this committee’s report: 


The committee unanimously and emphatically 
reports that this school ought not to be discon- 
tinued. It ought rather to be given better quar- 
ters, more support and all possible publicity to the 
end that it may broaden its operations rather than 


restrict them. 
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SOCIETY OBLIGATED TO ALL CHILDREN 

The public school should assume its por- 
tion of responsibility for all children, not 
only to their fourteenth vear, but even to 
their eighteenth year. Society can not 
discharge its responsibility for the eduea- 
tional welfare of its children before their 
eighteenth year. Children under eighteen 
can not be expected to possess the resources 
upon which they may be left to stand or 
fall. 
who go through high school is provided for 


The educational welfare of children 
by the publie schools until their eighteenth 
Responsibility for the educational 
those unfitted for the 
should not be 


vear. 
conven- 
tional shirked. 
Training for a trade can be made as effec 


welfare of 


school 


tive, as cultural and as valuable to society 
as training for a stenographer, but it takes 
a trade school to perform the task. But 
the majority of those who desire to learn 


a trade will enter employment at an early 


age. The needs of these children ean be 
met through continuation schools. Such 


training will be hardly less effective, hardly 
less cultural and valuable to society than 
the training for a bookkeeper, but it takes 
real vocational training and not merely an 
extension of the work of the conventional 
school. 
EVENING SCHOOLS 

those 


the education of 


years of 


In discussing 


under eighteen age I have not 
the 


instruction for 


mentioned possibilities of evening- 


school young workers 


Evening schools can be of great benefit to 
young workers between sixteen and eight- 
een years of age who are able to add eve- 
nings of intensive study to their days of 
but 
this group should not be restricted to even- 


labor, educational opportunities for 


ing schools. Evening school is no place for 
children under sixteen years of age. An 
important work of evening schools is to 


provide opportunity for artisans to supple- 
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ment their knowledge of their own trades 


through short meeting individual 


eourses 
needs. 
CONCLUSION 


vocational 


The 


schools was in the training of ministers and 


aspect of our early 
teachers. The general education which 
adapted to the 
teachers ha 
toall. The 
been well done, but 


Vas 


needs of mH and 


nisters 


s been spread out and applied 
work of the regular schools has 
often through no fault 
been ineffective 


of the schools, it has 


Specialization is well under way in those 
callings which readily superimpose them- 
manner 


selves in academic upon the con- 


ventional system. Specialization for ecall- 


ings which necessitate the breaking away 
from the traditional system of general edu- 
eation has been slow in development, but it 
is now coming upon us with a rush. Trade 
schools are being established. Society be 
gins to feel its responsibility for the edu- 
cation of the young worker. Compulsory 
schools for the young worker are in opera- 
Such schools will 

The old 
the 
few. It 


tree from which the fruit fell before matu 


tion in three states. 


multiply with rapidity. school 


system began with all children and 


ended with a favored was like a 


rity. The newschool system will begin with 
all the children and end with all the chil- 
fulfilled its 


democratic manner, having led each child 


dren, having obligation in 


to the highest attainment of which he was 
capable, both as a worker and as a citizen, 
through such opportunities as he was able 
to accept. Tendencies in education point 
strongly toward such a system. 

The diagram (page 878) shows roughly a 
system such as that of which I speak. 
the 


was once asked 


A countryman in town where the 


writer was born what he 
did in the winter season. He replied with 
a drawl: ‘‘We set and think, and think 

and "* That 


+ 


sometimes we jest set may 
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“ 0 y to control and to utilize her forces. The 
GENERAL EMPLOYMENT 7 : : 
recA, — mysteries of her phenomena lie at the very 
niGn = ° 
foundations of his philosophies and religion, 
uel | I aT aT. * while he in turn bears the rewards of his 
| PREVOCATIONAL » JUNIOR HIGH sueceesses and failures in brain and brawn, 
a pa ; t 2 =n instincts and desires to record the course 
a a a , 
oO! his progr ss 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS Primitive man evolved a vague conscious- 
ness of this fact and he taught his children 
very definitely such modes of interpretation 
have done for the country farmer in the as his superstitious mind eould grasp, so 


clearing, but it certainly will not do to-day. 
Thought is worthless unless predicated 
SO)f j 


has changed, 


the old 


by action. Business ‘iety 


has changed, and education alone 


is no longer sufficient. We have thought 
about adding to it : we have made some 
beginnings; yet much remains to be done. 


Real progress can be made only when em- 
their 


and 


come together and, from respective 


edu 


viewpoints, labor for the common go 


‘ators 
rd. 


ployers, workers, parents 


W. Sranwoop FIevp 


DIRECTOR OF EVENING AND 


CONTINUATION SCHOOLS, 


Boston 


SOME PEDAGOGICAL ASPECTS IN THE 
TEACHING OF THE NATURAL 
SCIENCES! 


Our modern philosophy of edueation 
teaches us that the true criterion by which 
we may Judge the progress of a civilization 
is by the manner in which one generation 
prepares its children to meet the privileges 
and the responsibilities of the next, in terms 
of education. And one of the most domi- 
nantly controlling factors in man’s progress 
has been his conflict with the forces in his 
A conflict that 


opened his senses, quickened his mind and 


natural environment. has 


developed his muscles. It has given to man 


knowledge of nature’s secrets and the abil- 


1 Read before the Northwestern Ohio Teachers’ 


Association, forty-third annual session, Toledo, O., 
October 1915. 


that they might be the better prepared to 


protect themselves in the struggle of life 
This training and instruction was given as 
the immediate situation demanded. It was 


direct and conerete and it lasted a lifetim: 
Wi 


training 


influences of this 


that 


may still trace the 
the 
every child learns to solve in the home, on 


forests. It 


In practical problems 


the farm, in the fields and the 


vives to him the foundations of his common 


sense in terms of which he interprets his 
life. These common experiences developed 
such manual dexterity and a respect for 
those higher virtues which, in that more 
limited environment, spelled success. And 


while trained in nature’s work 
shop, was fleet of foot, skilled of hand and 


keen of eye, he was non-progressive because 


SO, 


man, 


his mind had no vision of nature’s larger 
He 


mained with his body a denizen of the soil 


relationships and_ possibilities re- 
and a plodder without a vision. 

But as the school developed as a place to 
which those of leisure might repair to gain 
culture, a new conception arose. Culture 
turned away from the common necessities 


of the immediate to the traditions of the 


past. Hence, to gain culture was to know 
the accumulations of man’s yesterdays. 


And the cultured man of the schools of the 
past has not perhaps lived the largest life, 
because he despised the physical, the pres- 
He 
he 


lived the life of the spirit of culture. 


ent and the immediate. He thought 
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too lacked visions, because he failed to real- 
ize life’s true relationships. 

Nowhere is this conflict of conception bet- 
ter illustrated than in the history of the 
the 


teaching of the physical sciences in 


schools. When these sciences first appeared 
as subjects in the curriculum nearly a half- 
eentury ago, they entered through the door 
of the classics as natural philosophy. They 


were ‘‘culture’’ subjects to be learned from 


books 


the masters of science, laws which were the 


The great principles and laws of 


culmination of the life work of a Newton, a 


Davy or a Remsen, were learned by rote by 
the young adolescent youth with ease while 
he sat in his bench plotting mischief against 


the instructor who nursed him into eul 


ture. But this method of teaching science 
from books soon ran its course. A second 
period came, in which the great principles 


and laws were illustrated by typical experi- 
ments, performed with model pieces of ap- 


While the 


riod appealed to memory, the second was 


paratus. method of the first pe- 
supposed to make its appeal to a deductive 
The 
learned and then applied to the laboratory 

The of this 
It was to know the laws of nature. 


process of reasoning. laws were 


model. purpose method is 
clear. 
But in the centuries of development of the 
that a 


consists of three 


race we have learned 
thought 


namely: concrete and definite experiences 


complete 
process steps, 
of facts, generalizations derived from these 
facts in laws and principles and an applica- 
tion of the generalizations to a new situa- 
tion. And, since the thought process of the 
youth is governed by the same principles as 
are those of the race, he can not stop short 
by learning the generalizations and gain the 
greatest benefits to be derived from the sci- 
ences. The youth who learns either the 
facts or the generalizations as mere memory 
facts without involving the elements of his 


own daily experiences will make little prog- 
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raining either knowledge, wisdom 


ress 1n 


or skill. He may pass his grade and gradu 


ate with his diploma; but he, lke many 
thousands who graduate from our high 
schools and colle ges every year, W il] f” out 
a dead coal having eves he sees not, ears 
he hears not the manifestations of the phys 
i¢al world about hin The names of the 
masters of science arouse only ennui lr 8 

nd. The mighty laws of nature that 
have been forged in the fiery furnace of 
centuries of progressive thinking, the very 
‘rystals of life itself ir but meanil cless 
platitudes as they fall from his inert lips, 
and they are soon forgotten 

It is a significant fact that in an age that 
has been distin tly character d as an ag 


of science, that of the approximately a mi 
n students in the high schools of th 

United States, the percentage of those 

studying the physical sciences has relatively 


decreased during the past quarter of a cen 


This is the more significant when we 
with the fact that tl 
4 period of most wonderful advancement in 


and in the in 


tury 


contrast it s has been 


the applications of science 


ereased expenditure for scientifie 


eq llp- 


ment in the high schools. 


We are therefore led to Inquire into the 
causes of these conditions. 
Are we, as an age, outgrowing the needs 


manifestations 


interest in 


of understanding nature’s 


and for that reason losing an 


9 


these subjects? But to this question the en 


tire industrial, commercial, scientific and 


esthetic world with one accord answer, No! 
On the contrary, we are gradually passing 
from an age of science to one of applied 
which all of nature’s 


the 


science and art, in 


more appled to 
And in 


have but 


principles will be 


serve man and satisfy his wants 


this, our men of science tell us, Wt 


just entered. We are but still in the ox- 
cart stage of development 
Our problem thus becomes a pedagogical 
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pr »blem, and, lest we defeat our own exist- 
ence, We must discover the cause and apply 
the remedy. 

A study of the 


cline of the physical sciences in the school 


causes of the relative de- 


curriculum reveals two different classes. 
There are those that are external to the 
school, and there are those that are inter 
nal, within the school conditions them- 
selves. 


The first and the most fundamental! fac- 
tor is due to the phenomenal progress of so- 
clety with its ever-changing economic con- 
ditions and social relationship. The home 
and the school, because they are the more 
have not been able to ad 
The 


every 


stable institutions 
just themselves to the new demands. 
simpler conditions of life in which 
child became acquainted with his natural 
environment are gone. The home of a gen- 
eration ago, in which the child learned to 
understand and to utilize some form of na- 
ture’s forces to supply the family needs, has 
given way to the community home with its 
spigot, lever and push-button attachment, 
the 


supply every 


simple manipulation of which will 


family want 


personal and 
from the supply ing of the physical neces- 
sities to the providing of the highest forms 


A half cen- 


tury ago domestic, economie and social con- 


of amusements and recreation. 


ditions were such as to throw the child out 
into a personal conflict with the natural 
surroundings, to-day he is shielded and pro- 
tected from them. As a consequence, this 
leaves the youth, as he grows to maturity, 
in a barren natural environment; he does 
not have the personal experiences so neces- 
sary for the development of those preper- 
ceptions that form the basis of an interest 
And the 


home nor the school has been able to direct 


in matters of science. neither 
the youth to study successfully nature’s 
principles as involved in the mechanical 


manipulations about him. Hence, the phys- 
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ical scienees, and, for that matter, any of 


the sciences, are not popular among the 


boys and girls of the high schools of 


this 
generation. Necessity is not the mother of 
insight and invention to them. 

Our age is an age of applied science, or 
And, 
run the home and the school as educational 
This the 
eause, the internal, a corollary of the first. 
The still 
primitive conception, a place for the leisure 

bl 


an age of art. as such, it has far out- 


suggests second 


institutions. 


school is remaining true to its 
class or age to learn the subjects suitable for 
a leisure class in a simpler age than the 
present, 


Newton, 
Mass., in a school survey put out in 1913 


Superintendent Spaulding. of 
shows the following distribution among the 
the 
every dollar paid out for instruction : 


various branches in high sehool for 


Latin a 8. 
French 11] 
German , soe oo 
Total language ; » + $04 
Shop work . .$.001 
Mechanieal dr. 002 
Household ee. — ‘ . 002 


Total arts ; 
Mathematies . ee ..$.1 
science . ‘an . c= oe 
Physical . sessasacteces oeabe Vo 


While these figures may not be represen- 
tative of the conditions in general through- 
out the country, yet they are of such sug- 
gestive importance as to bear a careful re- 
flection. A single glance will be sufficient 
to convince the most satisfied conservatist 
that 
various branches to meet the needs of the 


this is not a just emphasis upon the 
youth whose life interests function in the 
twentieth century, especially when we re- 
member that it takes less outlay to equip a 
department in a language than a science or 
an art. 

The conception that still prevails of the 
function of the high school is that it is aca- 
demic, a place to learn the prescribed studies, 
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this based on the Greek theory that man is 
impelled to act by an intellectual motive. 
The 
equipment in furniture and text-books are 


Our schools reflect this conception. 
selected upon this principle. The curric- 
ulum and the interschool relations suggest 
We feel at home 
By this method we hear our classes 


it. The field is organized. 
In it. 
recite what they may have learned; we lec- 
ture to them while they give us respectful 
We check up and report the in- 


tellectual progress, and that, as a rule, ends 


audience. 


the responsibility of the average instructor 
This method lends itself admirably to the 
ever-increasing numbers of the same classes 
of students. It may produce the student of 
hooks, a recluse, even a scholar of the intel- 
but it can never produce 


lectualistic type; 


a scientist, an inventor or a mechanic. It 
may satisfy for the time being the five per 
cent. class who possess the leisure to study, 
but it fails to appreciate the fact that the 
adolescent youth is motivated by impulses 
much fundamental than merely to 
know. It is a 
schools to have our students say: ‘‘ We see 


more 


serious criticism upon our 


no use in the science work.’’ Our patrons 
ask us to appeal to the deeper motivations 
when they ask us to offer their children the 
work in the applied sciences and the arts. 
This is the need of organized industry when 
it establishes schools for the training of its 
own hands. This is the demand of our age 
when it calls upon the schools for vocational 
guidance. 

The Associations of the Science Teachers 
themselves have summarized their own 
criticisms of their own work as follows: 

1. Too much work is attempted in sub- 
ject-matter in an elementary course in one 
year. 

2. There is too much abstract, mathemat- 
ical and technical work for the immature 
minds of high-school pupils. 

3. The is of 


method of presentation 
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greater importance at this age than the 
selection of subject-matter. 

4. The generalizations in definitions and 
laws should follow, not precede, the pres- 
entation of facts. 

®. Emphasis should be placed upon the 


determination of efficiencies rather than 


upon the verification of laws. 
6. The student is not led to analyze in his 
problem the interrelations of the processes 


employed, the necessary manipulations of 


apparatus and the relationships and the re- 
S ilts to be derived, 


i. Tests of students’ work should bh 


of applying nature’s laws rather than 


mere statement of the laws. 


In view of these conditions and eriticisms 
how ean the high school meet them by ad 
justing its work to function directly in the 
lives of its pupils and in the needs of its 


t th l 


community? How can it me needs of 
the 75 per cent. of those who must go out 
into the active walks of the arts and indus- 
try; those who above all need a vital knowl- 
edge of the applications of nature’s laws 
to guide them in the work of their hands, 
and to prevent their minds from becoming 
arrested upon the plain of habitude in the 
rounds of unrequiting toil? 

The answer to this question places us 
upon the very threshhold of a new move- 
ment—the third great wave in the teaching 
of the physical sciences. This wave gives us 
a new viewpoint. It places the student with 
his powers and potentialities at the center 


of operation, and the subject-matter be- 


comes the tool or the instrument in the 
hands of the instructor with which to meet 
the needs of the developing youth. This 


mode of procedure takes stock of the facts 
and the experiences that the individual may 
bring to the class and then proceeds to 
build upon these and to organize them into 
living motive forces. This is the pedagog- 


ical method. It is the seientific. It is na- 
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teaching the race. It 


» factors of the immediate 


the present. It appeals to the deeper in- 


stincts of the soul of the adolescent vouth. 


And the 


to gather his facts in our newly constructed 


wise teacher will assist the student 
homes, our new machines, upon every street, 
in every shop and industrial establishment. 
Hew 
the distinet 
trivance and the principles of foree that are 


the vouth in organizing 


ill also assist 


the mechanical con- 


processes, 


operating, as well as to study possibilities of 


improvement and the elimination of waste. 

In order to meet the demands of this new 
era in the teaching of the physical sciences, 
First, 


the youth must be led to see the part that 


three essential steps must be taken: 


forces are 


the natural 
life 


playing in his own 


comforts and necessities, and in the 


progress of his age. Second, he needs to 
see the varied interests that develop with 
every new discovery of law or of its applica- 
tion in And the 


third, he must have something of an appre- 


the life of the community. 


ciation of the human factor involved, the 
biographical or the story of the life saeri- 
fices of the men who discovered or perfecte d 
the control of nature’s forces for us. 

Kirst, the youth must be led to see the 
part that the physical forees are playing in 
his own life and in that of his race. Re- 


cently the writer was confronted with a 
problem that involved a physical and chem- 
It was very simple; yet he, as 


had had 
courses was unequal to the task. 


ical process, 


a layman, who the elementary 
The prob- 
lem was to solder a copper wire to a brass 
plate. He tried the ordinary method of 
muriatie acid, solder and heat without sue- 
cess. He called upon a university professor 
of physics, and appealed to a professor of 
As a last 


sheet-metal 


chemistry with no reliet. resort 
he took 


worker 


into his confidence a 


who without hesitation gave the 


process that worked effectively. Perhaps 
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it was not the province of each of these spe- 
cialists to know about the simple applica- 
tions of their great fields to the immediate 
Their knowl dge of prin 
that of the 


he made the im- 


problen S ot life. 
ciples was vastly superior to 
sheet-metal worker. Sut 


mediate attachment that brought results. 


Is not the 
different 


knows the 


function of the teacher somewhat 
that of the 
nature? Is it not th 


from scientist who 
laws of 
true function of the teacher to be an artist; 
one who knows the laws of life; and one 
who can organize his material so as to per- 
mit it to make its immediate attachment in 
the life of the vouth here and now? He 
must carry the thought process one neces 
sary step further, and place it where th 
great mass of humanity is living and mov- 
ing and having its being, where the high- 
school youth can see the problem and think 
its significance. Each of these specialists 
had still 
with emphasis upon the fact of knowledge, 


retained the academic viewpoint, 
and had not raised the question of what to 
do with it. 

The like 


man, lives in the immediate present; he is 


high-school youth, primitive 


an inventor, not a scientist. In order to 
teach him suecessfully the instructor must 
begin with a living problem in his sur 
roundings—the making of a piece of appa 
ratus, the principles of a machine, testing 
the efficiency of material and processes in 
shops and factories, testing of articles of 
food, water, soaps and fuels ; comparing the 
use and efficiency of various substances in 
the laboratory ; examining the nature and 
values of waste products, ete. Is there any 
that 


manned by a community for the purpose 


reason a laboratory, equipped and 
of preparing young men and women to live 
a more efficient life, should not be a com- 
munity laboratory, in which, with the as- 
sistanee of the student classes, much of the 


testing and analyzing may be done? This 
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plan would serve a double purpose. It 


would offer the practical problems for 
work, and in turn it would render services 
to the community in return for the expendi- 
tures it is making under proper and con- 
trolled conditions. Every youth of high- 
school age feels the dignity of contributing 
It would also offer 


the 


something worth while. 


ample opportunity to cover funda- 
mental principles of an introductory course 
inh science. 

Such a course would have a direct bear- 
ing upon problems in the physical sciences 
fields of 
neering, feeding and a host of others that 


in the sanitation, housing, engi- 
would serve the community and at the same 
time open to the youth wonderful possibili- 
ties for study and investigation. Every 
science student would become an asset to 
the community, while he would be doing 
the best for his own individual advancee- 
ment. 

And this work would not mean the trans- 
forming of the science departments into 
With 


this point of attack a live instructor can 


industrial or trades departments. 


organize the various fields and develop the 
scientific principles. Neither does it mean 
a large outlay in increased expenditures for 
laboratory equipment and stock. The mas 
ters of science made much of their own 
apparatus under circumstances that would 
hardly compare with the ordinary high- 
school equipment of to-day. One of the 
most valuable results in this work is the 
development of initiative and powers of 
observation required in planning of prob- 
lems and equipments and in the securing of 
the necessary materials for testing. 

Second, the youth needs to get a vision of 
the relationships that scientific discoveries 
or their applications bear to the age or the 
life of the community in developing new or 


An 


course in physiography, physics or chemis- 


ever varied interests. intr luctory 
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i 


pulse or rhythm of pr There is a 


iTTeSS, 
period in the life of the student as in that 
of the community when certain great in 


terests are dominant and center upon some 


scientific achievement. It may be a me 
chanical interest, a monoplane, an auto 
mobile. engines, explosives, electrics. wire 


less, atmospheric or climatic conditions that 


will furnish the point of attack. The peda 


gogy of this fact is apparent. Nor should 
the differing interests of the sexes be neg 
lected in this matter. Nothing is mor 
pathetie than to see a class of girls whose 
life interests are functioning in an ap 
proaching normal maturity struggling and 
chafing under the instruction, and in a 


field that is entirely outside of their age, in 
terest or previous conditions of experience. 
the sexes are 


In many of our cities where 


now being segregated, the verdict is in 


favor of science work in the fields of girls’ 
life interest. This pulse of life becomes one 


of the 
which 


greatest motivating impulses to 


the 
This impulse will give the vision and in 


instructor may justly appeal. 
centive to look and plan for the problems 
and possibilities of to-morrow as he con 
nects up his practical problems with the 
rreat principles of science. 

Third, after all, the real interests of life 
the the human, A 


youth of the high-school age has essentially 


are not material, but 


a human interest in things. If he can catch 


a glimpse of the biography of the men who 


are doing things, those who have discov 
ered and invented: the conditions under 
which they labored, the equipment and 


the methods they employed, the difficulties 
they surmounted, the disappointments in 
failures, self-denials and even social ostra 
that 


the triumphs that came with success, 


endure, 
the 


cisms many of them had to 


compensation and the relative values de- 


rived by society, it would suggest to the 
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youth a point of contact and a method of 
procedure. It would also give him an ap- 
preciation of life’s true relationships and 
the debt that society always owes to those 
individuals who have made possible human 
field of service. This is an 
that 


is his life and his 


progress In any 


idealism in service our high-school 


youth needs to get. It 
religion. It matters little whether he is to 


go out into the field of the manual arts, or 


mto the professions or business. or whether 


he is to belong to that other unfortunate 


class called the leisure class that is living 
upon the accumulations of the past or the 
anticipations of the marginal future. All 
owe an eternal debt to the martyrs who 
have given up their life blood in the search- 


How 


can we bring about this step in our science 


ing after truth and race betterment. 


teaching in the high schools? This is 


largely a matter of pedagogy. It is not 


necessary to reorganize the entire field or 
to rebuild the equipment. 

We must, first, as instructors of science, 
from the 


reconstruct our viewpoint aca- 


demie to the life. Our training schools in 


colleges and universities need to see the 
larger possibilities of our profession and 
its relation to the life of the community in 
training the young people in and for serv- 
ice. In the past our training schools have 
emphasized the knowledge of subject-mat- 
ter from the academie standpoint. They 
have labored under the false assumption 
that knowledge of the subject alone is all 
that is necessary in order to teach it. Asa 
consequence our high-school methods to a 
reflect 
The high-school instructor must 


remarkable degree the university 
practises. 
respond to the third great step in the teach- 
ing of science and step out of the class- 
room text-book and into life for his mate- 


The 


textbook may guide him, but it ean do no 


rial with which to direct his pupils. 


more. The faets must come from the life 
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experiences and the world of things. These 
the imagination ean not supply. 
Second, we must realize that the ecom- 


munity interests are ready to receive us 
and to eooperate with us. The school as a 
social certer makes it a possibility for the 
teachers of science to meet the managers of 
the various industrial institutions, to devise 
plans and means by which the responsibili- 


ties between the school and organized so- 


ciety, between the theoretical and the prac- 


tieal, may be affected. This does not mean 
that the science departments are to become 
trades departments. It does, however, mean 
that the 


ganized society, like the apprentice masters 


schools and the institutions of or 


of former days, shall together assume some 
responsibility toward the youth as he passes 
from his course in school out into the vari 
ous walks of life. The school, through its 
departments of science and arts, must ae 
quaint him with the manifestations of his 
physieal world in theory and application, 
and managers of industry and professional 
life, as representing organized society, must 


be prepared to receive him. The time is 
not far distant when the schools, through 
their science departments, will be such an 
integral part of its community life that 
they may operate and be instrumental in 
directing the various activities in raising 
the efficiency of the various arts and crafts 
in which these sciences function. 

And finally, the high schools must cease 
to be impelled by a desire to merely meet 
the requirements of admission to the higher 
institutions of learning. It is true, they do 
prepare the youth for college. And, im- 
portant as that may be, the pedagogical 
principles underlying their function are 
much larger. The course offered for a col- 
lege preparatory course may or may not be 
the best course. Judging from the eriti- 
cisms of the science teachers themselves, it 


has not been in the past. When we shall 
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get our proper pedagogical bearings, we 
shall see that just as one age in the child’s 
life when lived normally and completely 
will best prepare him for the responsibili- 
ties of the next, so the course, arransed to 
develop the powers and possibilities f body 
and soul to their fullest in one age, will 
best prepare him to serve the life of the 
next. And it will thus in the highest sense 
articulate with the courses in the institu- 
That 
and universities have a just right to de- 


tions above. is all that the colleges 
mand of the high schools as a prerequisite 
for entrance courses. ‘‘To ask for more,’’ 
says David Starr Jordan, ‘‘is an imperti- 
nence.”’ 

A. W. TRETTIEN 
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THE DISCONTENT OF BILL AND JIM 
the discontent of Bill Smith and 
Bill works in a cotton-mill and 


Wuy 
Jim Jones? 
Jim sews uppers in a shoe-factory. Con- 
sidering the amount of muscular or mental 
required, both get 
fifty years ago they would have considered 
lucky to get half as 
Then, why this discontent? Both belong to 
a union and are constantly breathing forth 


exertion fair wages; 


themselves much. 


dark threatenings of going on a strike. 
They go to work scowling and come home 
The half holi- 


day they have every Saturday is spent in 


out of sorts with the world. 


listening to the harangues of socialists or 
anarchists in the market place or saloon. 
Perhaps they get drunk, and Sunday morn- 
ing Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Jones appear with 
sundry bumps and blacked eyes, thus prov- 
ing to the neighborhood that there has been 
a pretty close attachment between husband 
and wife. In their sober moments, Bill and 
Jim see but two elasses in all the world— 
the the 
In these modern days are 


downtrodden laboring man and 
tyrannical rich. 
not Bill Smith and Jim Jones fast becoming 


dangerous citizens? 
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If I should ask the two gentlemen the 
reason of their ferocity doubtless they 


7 The 


the pay is too small—the hé 


would snarl: the starvation 


wages 
wages urs are 
too long!’’ Bill and Jim, deep down in 
your hearts you know that this is not the 
fundamental cause. Your income may not 
be as large as you could use; but, based on 
the actual labor, physical or mental, re 


quired, it is far more than the world ever 


allowed before. Does sewing those shoes 
require the strength of a real man? Does 
not the machine furnish most of the skill? 


Could not any boy keep the threads run 


ning in that almost human spinning ma 
chine that whirs before you all day long? 
No, my two friends, it is not mainly the ques 
tion of wages that fills your hearts with 
angry passions. If you were paid for the 
same job five, ten, aye, twenty times as 
much, yet would you be sulky this morn 
mad to-night, and itching to go on a 
Still would you speak of 


Still might your wife’s 


ing, 
strike to-morrow. 
the tyrannical rich. 
Sunday morning face be adorned with nu 
merous and abnormal protuberances. 


No; there is another reason, deeper, 
subtler, far more dangerous. And it is 
this: You create nothing. You have lost 
the one thing that makes life bearable. 
Think you that you are alone in your 
longing, your sulkiness, your murderously 
envious heart? Not so, Bill and Jim. The 
idle rich feel these, also. That man who 


flashed by you in his automobile this morn- 


ing will this day risk his neck in a race; 


this afternoon he will lounge in his vacht 


and wish for the thousandth time that there 


were something new under the sun: to- 


night, seeking it, he will drink champagne 


with the ballet girl: and to-morrow his 
wife, who also longs for something new 
under the sun, will sue for a divoree—and 
alimony. Yonder clerk who weighs out 


+ 


ary round 


1? 
sugar or sells neckties goes his wi 
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in the same treadmill and will at length 


become atrophied in body, mind and soul. 
Yonder 


in the box factory, flashes savage glances 


girl, monotonously pasting labels 
at the passing multitude or else, in sheer 
desperation, sends an insinuating grin at 
the gaily dressed dude who stops before her 
window. Bill and Jim, all these are suffer- 
ing with you the same slow torment; they 
have relinquished their one God-like attri- 
bute 

All day, Smith, you stand in front of 


the power of creation, 


the spinning machine and see the threads 
You see not whence they 
Your one task, 


day in and day out, is to watch thousands of 


speed by you. 
come or whither they go. 
yards of thread reel past you. You, Jones, 


have certain portions of shoes dumped 
down before you, and your task until death 
calls you is the monotonous one of poking 
them at a machine and seeing that it sews 


them together. You never see the begin- 


ning of that shoe; you never see the end. 
When the whistle blows and with a curse 
you take down your hat and dinner pail 
and saunter homeward, you can not stop a 


friend and say boastfully, ‘‘See, man, | 


made this pair of shoes.”’ ‘‘I made this 
yard of cloth.’’ No, Jones, you have 


worked in this shoe factory twenty years 
and yet have not the slightest idea how to 
make a complete shoe. And as for you, 
Smith, if a hundred pounds of raw cotton 
were put before you, you would be in de- 


spair as to how to make a piece of that 


eloth which to-morrow yonder merchant 
will pronounce ‘‘all wool.’’ In all this 
score of years, Bill and Jim, you have never 


produced an entire thing. Heavens, 


friends! how have you kept sane all this 
time? 

In your fathers’ time it was different. 
The old a chunk of 
heated it and hammered it until his sweat 


but lo! 


man took iron and 


sprinkled the anvil; that day he 
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came forth smiling from his sooty shop with 


a thing created—a horseshoe—a created 


thing, of which he was as proud as ever 
Raphael was of a painting in the Vatican. 
It was, at best, but a fair horseshoe; that 
Pittsburgh factory makes a barrelful of 
better ones in the same time that he made 
one. But he made it himself—from chunk 
of iron to finished product. And he lived 
long and happily, because daily he felt the 
joy of God in creating. Go ask that scow!l- 
ing fellow in the Pittsburgh factory why he 
glowers at the machine monotonously curv- 

holes 


ask him if he expects to 


ing pieces of iron or punching 
through the shoe; 
live long and happily; ask him, if you dare, 
just how much joy is his in curving iron or 
punching holes. Surely, Bill and Jim, this 
machine-world, 
full of discontent 
murderous envy and heart-weariness, and 
Hell. 
productiveness demands human souls for 
toll. 

Yes, friends, it was very different in our 
fathers’ time. 
picked a basket of cotton, and combed it 
out, and spun it, and sewed it into a dress 


modern enormously pro- 


ductive as it is, is and 


other attributes of Surely its vast 


The old negro mammy who 


wonderful in gaudy colors felt more of the 
just pride of a god than the white woman 
who stands before the factory-loom to-day. 
I am told that now thirteen people work on 
a needle. 
glorious occupation for a life-time! 


One punches an eye in it. A 
One 
sharpens the point. A divine work! One 
smooths it off. A _ soul-thrilling profes- 
sion! Is it any wonder that Mary, who 
punches the eye, and Ann, who sharpens the 
point, rush out to-night to the park or beer 
garden, and in a wild burst of freedom 
dance with the Gentleman Jack-a-Napes and 
drink with him, and the next morning wake 
to find themselves ruined? And _ the 
Reverend Mr. Highly Orthodox, D.D., 


damns her as a lost woman and tells her to 
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become a Christian and go on punching 
needle-eyes, while my Lady Idle Rich, who 
and 
thinks it 
shocking how eareless these working girls 
are becoming! Bill and Jim, I fear that if 
the Reverend Mr. Highly Orthodox and My 
Lady Idle Rich had to thrust pieces of 


leather at a machine or watch flying threads 


is suing her husband for a divorcee 


alimony and ‘‘something new,”’ 


for twenty years they too would be seeking 
stimulants and joy rides and Gentleman 
Jack-a-Napes, and 

Surely we of this industrial age may ery 
unto God, ‘‘ What shall we do to be saved ?”’ 
We can not return to the old ways of pro- 
the millions would go starving and 


‘*something new.’’ 


ducing; 
naked. We can not go on in the present 
way; for the soul of the worker is dead or 
on fire or driven by its very suppression to 
riotous sin. Not one modern laborer in ten 
himself an_ instrument 


‘*Blessed is he 


thousand feels 


through which God speaks. 


who has found his work: let him ask no 
other blessedness.’’ Sut how few have 
found their work! This man sews shoes 


because it pays more than punching needle- 
eyes; if needle-eye punching paid more 
than shoe-sewing he would at once change 
his job without the least regret. Bill and 
Jim, you ean not be blamed, but surely 
this is not the spirit of a Raphael or a 
Michael Angelo. Think you Raphael paid 
any attention to an eight-hour day? No; 


when he created that marvelous Sistine 
Madonna he worked from sunrise to sun- 
set, and doubtless fretted that darkness 


eame so soon. Think you, Bill and Jim, 
that that medieval laborer, Michael Angelo, 
went on a strike while painting the ceil- 
No; tradition tells 
the scaffolding he 
with such unresting zeal that for 


ings of the Vatican? 
us that up there on 
worked 
years after the labor was completed his 
neck was twisted far back toward his spine. 
Bill and Jim, have you ever seen the task 
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that you loved with such ardor No; not 
until you ereate a thing—create, remember 


from start to finish—will you ever feel the 
feel the 
speaking 


rapture of labor; not until 


god like 


you 
power of expression 
| you realize why the 


his work 


union 


through your skil! w 


artist lives and dies for heedless 


of reward, heedless of wages and 
union hours, heedless of all save the voice 


Then, 


any il chorus of 


within him erying for a visible form 


and not till then will the 


mere labor become the hallelujah chorus of 
creation, 

Bill and Jim, you have never been to 
college; but if you had, you would have 
found the same lassitude, the same grind, 
the same disgust, the same lack of creative 
opportunities, and, alas, the same inevita 


The 


causes bring the same results, whether in 


reckless vice. Same 


ble outbursts of 
college or in factory. What yawning, what 
stretching of arms and legs while Professor 
Dryasdust waxes classic over the glories of 
Homer! What nodding and folding of the 
hands in sleep while Professor Highbrow 
waxes romantic over the beauties of Tenny 
son! Five hours each day, five days each 
week, nine months each year, these young- 


sters with blood at fever-heat, longing to 


produce something tangible or at least 
something expressive of their own souls, 
have learning poured into them, unwilling 
as they are, until, like you, Bill and Jim, 
what is 


the 


their spirits grow rebellious, or, 


worse, callous and dead. It is not 
fault of Professors Dryasdust and High 
brow; the public, which hears them only 
onee or twice a year, thinks them eloquent 
the 


( 1eero, 


circumstances, De 
the 


speakers. Under 


mosthenes and returned to 
flesh, would bore these restless youngsters. 
Think 
of handwork between each hour of purely 


about! | 


what a marvelous change an hour 


mental work might bring ean 


sympathize with that student who, after 
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listening to lectures from eight to twelve, 
went to compulsory chapel, and, on hear- 


ing a professor begin a sermonette on 
Isaiah, muttered to his seatmate, ‘‘Oh, 
damn Isaiah! I’ll match you for a half- 


dollar.’’ 

Whether in school or workshop, we are 
not giving men an opportunity to create. 
the the stretching, the 
folding of the hands in sleep. Hence the 
walking delegate, the striker, the anarchist. 


Hence yawning, 


Every man has in him some one talent, 
and no machine, though it produce a hun- 
dred shoes or a thousand yards to his one, 
“an ever satisfy the half-conscious longing 
of that talent to express itself. 

Luckily, you, Bill and Jim, in a crude, 
dim sort of way, are feeling toward some 
solution of the problem. little 
Bill and Jim to school, and, as taxpayers, 
you demand some labor for the hands as 


You send 


well as for the brain. The colleges, with 
petrified ideas, declare that little Bill and 
Jim may not enter the classic walls unless 
they have studied this or that dead thing; 
but you, the fathers, say the same thing 
about the colleges that the weary student 
said about Isaiah; and the purpose of God 
goes on, in spite of the efforts of college 
faculties to instruct Him as to the needs of 
the human soul. Of course, in your crude, 
bungling way, you make mistakes; you see, 
you have so long allowed machinery to do 
your thinking for you that you ean not but 
bungle. You demand that handicrafts be 
put into the schools for commercial results, 
for mere money-making, when that is the 
very purpose for which we don’t want them 
If money-making were the point, 
the 


there. 


any machine could turn out wicker 
baskets, the rush mats, the crude carvings, 
a thousand times more speedily than these 
No, Bill and Jim, 
that 


soul in 


hesitating youngsters. 


it is for expressive purposes those 


workshops are there; to let each 
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each little body give the spirit something 
to relieve itself with in hours of soul-fag, to 
grant unto man the use of the greatest gift 
the Creator has given him—the ability to 
show in concrete form the bit of the Uni- 
versal Personality possessed by him. 

Even the Master Laborer delights to ex- 
press himself in his work. ‘‘The heavens 
declare the glory of God; the firmament 


His handiwork.’’ Bill 


we all need a little more opportunity to dis- 


showeth and Jim, 


play the God in us. 
CarL Honuipay 


UNIVERSITY OF MONTANA 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
EDUCATIONAL LEGISLATION 


Tue Bureau of Education reports laws to 


have been enacted in Massachusetts, Rhode 


Island and Virginia, as follows: 


MASSACHUSETTS 


An act to permit the graduates of certain schools 
(‘‘designated professional or vocational school’’) 
to organize fraternal benefit societies without the 
lodge system. 

An act to authorize certain military organiza- 
tions of students to drill and parade with firearms. 
. Applies to approved student organizations. 
retirement of teachers 


An act relative to the 


and other employees in training schools main- 


tained under the direction of the state board of 
education. . Provides for pensions for such 
teachers and employees under the existing state 
law. 


An act relative to refunds to members of the 


teachers’ retirement association who withdraw 
from the service of the public schools... . If 
teacher withdraws before six annual assessments 


total which such 


teacher is entitled to have refunded may be paid 


have been paid, the amount 


to him in one sum; after six assessments have been 
paid, the amount so refunded shall be in the form 


of annuity for life based on the contributions of 


such teacher, together with regular _ interest 
thereon, or in four annual instalments, as such 
member may elect. 

An act relative to the employment of certain 


minors in the summer season. Permits the 


employment of minors between fourteen and six 


teen years of age in vacation time. 
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An act to certain illiterate married 


from 


exempt 
compulsory attendance at 
Illiterate 


tend if a married woman. 


women evening 


schools. ninor not required to at 

An act relative to cooperative courses in publie 
schools and to employment of pupils in cooperative 
agencies. Permits children between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age who are in cooperative 
courses to be employed for part time by cooperat 
ing agencies. 


An act 


City and town school committees required to as 


relative to the registration of minors. 

certain name, age, ete., of every child between five 
and seven, between seven and fourteen and between 
fourteen and sixteen years of age and of minors 
not read and 


over sixteen years of age who can 


write. A card shall be kept for every such child or 
minor. Attendance officer shall examine such 
cards and see that children attend school. Super 


visory officers of private schools shall within thirty 
days report enrollment of children of compulsory 
age, and when such child withdraws from school 
shall report the same within ten days. 

An act to make the first day of January, known 
as New Year’s day, a legal holiday. 

An act relative to the construction of buildings 
in the county of Hampden for a county training 
school. Increases maximum cost of such build 


ings from $100,000 to $140,000. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Age and employment certificates may be issued 


only upon the written request of a prospective 
employer, and shall be returned to the issuing 
The cer 
The 


act aims to improve the administration of com- 


office when the child loses employment. 


tificate is no longer the property of the child. 


pulsory attendance laws. 

Inereases salaries of two physicians employed to 
examine children for age and employment certifi- 
cates in Providence from $750 to $1,200 each. 

An appropriation for state-free scholarships at 
the Rhode Island School of Pharmacy. 

Increases appropriation for state aid for towns 
from $4,000 


supplying certain school 


to $4,500. 


apparatus 


Rhode Island 


Feeble-minded to Exeter School. 


Changes name of School for 


No member of a school committee shall be elig 


ible to election as superintendent of schools. 


VIRGINIA 
To provide for the appointment of a special joint 
And to 


consider and report the feasibility of printing and 


committee on publications. further 
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publishing any of the text-books used in the pu 
lie schools of the state 
To 


tation taxes, past due 


provide for the collection of delinquent cap 
three years or more, by col 


lectors to be appointed by the judges of the courts 


of the commonwealth and to fix the compensation 
of such collectors 

Allowing inder certain conditions listriet or 
county school boards to provide Tre chool books 
for children attending the publie schools and in 
structing county boards of supervisors and city 
councils to provide the necessary revenue 


Books furnished if proposition carries by majori 


vote at an election. 


* 1906, as amended, 


school 


belonging to 


Amending Chapter 252, acts of 
authorizing the several school boards of the 
districts in the state to borrow money 
the literary fund (state permanent school fund 
Authorizes school boards to borrow such fund 
well as erecting) schoolhouses 


$15,000 the 


for enlarging as 


Inereases from $10,000 to maximum 


amount of any one loan, but amount of loan shall 
not exceed two thirds of value of school property 
on which borrowed. On loans not exceeding $5,000, 


interest at 3 per cent exceeding $3,000, interest 


{ per cent. Loan a lien on school property 
board of the city of 


Norfolk to select and purchase text-books direct 


Empowering the school 


from the publishers. 


Amending Section 2, Chapter 322, Acts of 1914, 


creating the Virginia normal-school board 


Empowers said board to ‘‘confer appropriate de 


grees in education upon students completing 


courses in the institutions under their charge.’’ 
Relating to annual statements of 


district 


receipts and 
Ss hool 


reporting 


disbursements by 
Minor 


incidental expenses. 


county and 


boards. amendment as to 


Amending Section 1,437 of the Code, relating to 


the division superintendent of schools, 


his appoint 
ment, term of oflice, vacancy and qualification. 


In event state board of education fails to 
elect such superintendent before 


hold for suecceedit 


election, incumbent may gy tour 
years ; if board is unable to elect, it 1 ay attac h 
division to an adjacent division S i per 
tendent must have held a teacher's lice e eq i 
lent to first gra le, or held the offic if 
s iperintende nt, or must have taught 1 her of 
years designated by said board 

ro ake it unlawful to use the common or 
‘*roller towel’ in inv hot railway train, railway 
station, pul lie or privat hool put lie ivatory r 
washroo 
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An act to authorize and empower the board of 


supervisors of any county to appropriate out of 
the general funds of said county to the public 


schools thereof a sum not to exceed 25 per cent. 
of the amount collected for county purposes dur 


ing the next preceding year. 


THE TEMPORARY APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


State Commissioner of Education Finley 
has announced, as we learn from the New York 
Sun, that the temporary assignment of teach- 
ers to fill vacancies in the elementary grades of 


the New York for pe- 


riods of one year or more is not in accord with 


schools of the citv of 
sound educational policy. 

The board of and school 
authorities of the city whose duty it is to pro- 
should 


official action in 


education other 


vide for the appointment of teachers 
forthwith take the 


the manner provided by 


necessary 
law and the regula- 
tions of the board to fill such vacancies by the 
permanent appointment of duly licensed teach- 
ers, the commissioner holds. 

The case is that of Anna R. Pettebone, who 
is the holder of a teacher’s license for promo- 
tion, which authorizes her to teach in the 
grades of the seventh and eighth years in the 
She 


the 


elementary schools. was appointed as a 


teacher in one of sixth grades of such 
schools, 

She complains of the action of the board of 
education in adopting a resolution which pro- 
vides for the transfer of teachers of special 
subjects to work in the grades of the elemen- 
tary schools, so far as such transfer resulted 
in the filling of vacancies in the grades of the 
seventh and eighth years of such schools. If 
such vacancies were so filled the appellant will 
be deprived of permanent appointment from 
the list containing the names of the teachers 
holding the license for promotion. 

The question as to the validity of the trans- 
fer of kindergarten teachers and teachers of 
special subjects to positions in the grades of 
the elementary schools has already been dis- 
posed of in an appeal recently decided by the 
held that so 


much of the resolution from which Miss Pette- 


commissioner, in which it was 


bone 


appeals as authorized or provided for the 
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transfer or assignment to the positions of reg- 
ols of 


teachers of special subjects who do not hold a 


ular teachers in the elementary sch 
authorizing them to teach 
the 


schools was illegal and therefore void. 


or certificate 


license 
as regular teachers in grades of such 

It appears that for a considerable time va- 
cancies in positions in grades of the seventh 
and eighth years of the elementary schools have 
been filled temporarily by teachers transferred 
thereto the 
Many of these teachers hold promotion licenses 


from positions in lower grades. 
authorizing them to fill permanent positions in 
such grades. 


When 


waive all claims for salary paid to teachers in 


transferred they were required to 


such vacancies. Many of these teachers have 
been retained in their positions under such 
temporary assignments for two or more years. 


+1) 
| 


The by-laws recognized the policy of fi 


ng 


such vacancies from eligible lists containing 
the names of teachers possessing licenses for 
promotion. 

Schedules of salaries are prescribe d whe reby 
teachers in such positions are entitled to an in- 
The qualifications 


crease in compensation. 


prescribed by the by-laws for such positions 
indicate that greater experience is required 
of those who fili such positions. 

The commissioner of education determined 
that in recognition of the policy of permanently 
filling such vacancies by the appointment of 
teachers possessing special qualifications the 
board of education should immediately provide 
for the permanent appointment of qualified 
teachers to such positions and that the board 
of estimate and apportionment and the board 
of edueation should take such action as may 
be necessary to provide funds for the payment 


of the salaries of such teachers. 


DEPARTMENTAL CONFERENCES AT THE CELE 
BRATION OF THE QUARTER-CENTENNIAZ 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 

One of the notable and significant features 
of the celebration of the Quarter-Centennial 
at the University of Chicago from June 2 to 
June 6, inclusive, was the Departmental Con- 
ferences held on the afternoon of June 5, and 


the morning of June 6. 
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According to the program the conference of 
the philosophical and social science groups and 
the Law School considered the general subject 
of “ Problems of National Progress” and the 
speakers were Irving Fisher, professor of polit- 
ical economy in Yale University, and Roscoe 
Pound, Carter professor of general jurispru- 
dence and dean of the law school at Harvard 
the 
Frederick Jackson Turner, professor of his- 
The confer- 
ence of the department of household adminis- 
tration included a discussion of “ The Signif 
icance of the Home” by Mrs. May Willcox 
Glenn, of New York City, who was formerly 
president of the National Conference of Char 


University. At departmental dinner, 


tory at Harvard, was the speaker. 


ities and Corrections; and at the conference of 
the philological group Kirby Flower Smith, 
professor of Latin in Johns Hopkins Univer- 
French 


sity, and Irving Babbitt, professor of 


literature in Harvard University, gave ad 
dresses. 

Three speakers addressed the conference of 
astronomy 
and astrophysics, and physics Ellery 
Hale, director of the Solar Observatory of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington, Mount 
Wilson, California; John J. Carty, chief engi 
neer of the American Telegraph and Telephone 


and Edward Burr Van Vleck, 


University of 


the departments of mathematics, 


(,eorge 


Company ; pro 


fessor of mathematics in the 


Wisconsin. 


ment of chemistry, six graduates of the Uni- 


In the conference of the depart- 


versity of Chicago took part, and one of the 
most appropriate features of the conference 
was the presentation of a portrait of the late 
Professor John Ulric Nef, for many years the 
distinguished head of the department, and also 
the presentation of the plans for a John Ulrie 
The speakers at the 


conference included representatives of the uni- 


Nef memorial volume. 
versities of Chicago and Cincinnati, Harvard 
University, the Carnegie Institution and the 
University of Texas. 

In the conference of the departments of 
geology and paleontology, and geography, the 
addresses were given by John Casper Branner, 


president emeritus and former professor of 


geology, at Leland Stanford Junior University, 
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ntologist, 


and ( larke, state geologist and 


pale 0 and directs r ol 

partment, University of 
New York, who spoke on “ Civie 
William Mortor Wheel - 
professor of economic l and dean of 


entomology 
the Institution, Harvard University, 
discussed 


seum and Science ay 
the State of 


Ideals in Geology ” 


Bussey 
“ Bergson’s Philosophy of Instinct 
as viewed by an Entomologist ” before the con- 
ference of the biological group; and in the con 
ference of the experimental medicine group the 
William Welch, 
Baxley professor of pathology in Johns Hop- 


speakers included Henry 


kins University, Ernest Edward Irons, assist 


ant professor of medicine in Rush Medical ¢ 
lege, and David John Davis, professor of ex 
perimental medicine in the University of I] 
nois. 

Among the speakers in the conference of the 


classical grou} 

professor of the Latin language and era 
of Pittsburgh; William 
Arthur Heidel, professor of Greek in Wesleyan 
Middletown, Conn.; and Georg 


Norlin, professor of Greek in the 


ture in the University 
University, 
University of 
Romanes lat 


Colorado. The department of 


guages and literatures had at its conference 
the following speakers: Professor George Tyler 
the ; 


Brink, of 


University of Toront 

Swarthmore College, and 
Brownell f New 
In the conference of the di 


Northrup, of 
Isabelle 

Prof ssor 
York University. 


> } 
Babcock, oO 


Karle 


partment of Germanic languages and litera- 
tures the two speakers will be Professor Otto 
Heller, of Washington University, St. 
Assistant Leonard 
Bloomfield, of the University of Illinois 

The Doctors of 


ments of 


Louis, 


Missouri, and Professor 


Philosophy of the depart- 


mathematics, astronomy and astro- 
physics, and physics presented papers at the 
conference of the departments, and one of the 
notable features of the conference of the di 


and 


presentation of a portrait, 


pale ontology, and 


geology 


partments of 
geography, was the 
painted by Ralph Clarkson, of Professor Rollin 
D. Salisbury, head of the department of geog 
raphy and dean of the Ogden Graduate School 
of Science. 


Professor William Albert Locy, of 
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Michael Fred 


the University of Wisconsin, 


western University. Professor 


eric Guyer, of 


and Professor Robert Kirkland Nabours, of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, gave 


demonstrations and papers before the confer- 
ence of the departments of zoology, anatom) 
ind physiology; and in the conference of the 
department of botany the speakers, all of whom 
Chicago, 
Shull, of 
Burton Ed 


ward Livingston, of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


are graduates of the University of 


were Professor George Harrison 


Princeton University ; Professor 


versity, and Professor Frank Lincoln Stevens, 


of the University of Illinois. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


nomination of Mr. Hughes by the Re- 
inevitable that 


TH 
publican convention makes it 
the next president will be a former university 
professor. 


Apram W. 


niversity, 


PRESIDENT Harris, of North- 


western U has been elected to the 


¢ 


secretaryship of the Board of Education of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Catvin N. KENDALL, state commissioner of 
education, New Jersey, has been re-elected for 
a term of six years. 

Proressor CHARLES Huspparp Jupp, director 
of the School of Education at the University 
of Chicago, has been given charge of the survey 
of the school system of St. Louis, the school 
board of that city having appropriated $10,000 
for the 
nounced the personnel of the staff to assist him 
the and it 
Frank N. Freeman, assistant professor of edu- 


purpose. Dr. Judd has already an- 


in making survey, includes Dr. 
cational psychology in the University of Chi- 
John Beach Cragun, instructor in music 
at the University High School; William Scott 


Education; 


cago; 
Gray, of the Department of and 
Dr. J. Franklin Bobbitt, associate professor of 
school administration. Dr. Freeman’s subject 
of investigation in the survey is penmanship; 
Mr. Cragun’s, music; Mr. Gray’s, reading; and 
Professor Bobbitt’s, the course of study in re- 


Judd make at 


least partial reports of the results of the survey 


lated topics. Dr. expects to 


before the opening of the schools in S« ptember. 
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KENT, from the faculty of the 
Minnesota, elected 


RayMonp A. 


University of has been 


superintendent of the Lawrence (Kans.) 


The board of education and the Uni- 


schools. 


versity of Kansas will work together in the 


supervision of the schools. Lawrence will pay 


$2,500 of Superintendent Kent’s salary, and 


the university, $1,500. In return for this addi- 
tional salary the superintendent will lecture in 
the School of Education and in the summer 
school. Superintendent Kent is a graduate of 


Columbia University. 


Joun W. Metho 


Episcopal Church, has been elected cl anu 


Bisnop Hamitton, of the 
dist 


cellor of the 
ton, to succeed his brother. 


American University, Washing 
Franklin Hamil 
ton, who resigned recently. 


Freperick A. Goetze has been elected treas- 
urer of Columbia University by the trustees, 
succeeding the late John M. Nash. He will re- 
tire from the deanship of the Schools of Ap- 


plied Science. 


Proressor C. J. Keyser, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Professor M. W. Haskell, of the 
University of California, will exchange pro- 


fessorships during the first term of 1916-17. 


Dr. JEAN Piccarp, of the University of Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland, has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of chemistry in the University 
of Chicago, beginning with the autumn quarter 
of this year. It is interesting to note that Pro- 
fessor Piceard is of the same nationality as the 
late Professor John Ulric Nef, who for more 
than twenty years was the distinguished head 
of the department of chemistry at the Univer- 


sity of Chicago. 


Dr. GrorGe Sarton, of Ghent, editor of Jsis, 
has been appointed lecturer on the history of 
science at Harvard University. In the aca- 
demic year 1916-17 he will give two courses, 
one on “ The Origin and Development of Greek 
Science ” and the other on the “ Principles of 


Mathematics Historically Considered.” He 


will also lecture on the history of science at the 


Lowell Institute in Boston. 


Dr. Grorce W. Crite, of Western Reserve 


University Medical School, has received the 
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honorary degree of doctor of letters from 
Wooster College. 

Rev. Dr. 
Vermont 


is resignation. 


Grorce B. Lawson, principal of 


Academy since 1908, has announced 


Mr. R. L. Dickryson, engaged in community 
y. = Ss. Falls, 
elected instructor in mathematics and survey- 


at Iowa State Teache rs Colle re for the 


work at Cedar has been 


eoming yvear. 
C. W. Marsuatt, for sixteen years principal 
of the Amherst (Mass.) High School, has re 
and English in the high school of North 
Marshall is an 
f 1888. 
Dr. WILLIAM 
pediatrics in the University o 
1 Medical School, has gone to E 


PatMer Lucas, San 


Californi: 
to aid in the org 


tor the 


anization of children’s work 


American Commission for Relief in 
Belgium. 

AuGuST vON WasSERMANN, head 
Institute for Infectious Diseases 
the Insti- 


Frankfort, 


PROFESSOR 
of the Royal 
at Berlin, will become director of 


tute for Experimental Therapy at 


in suecession to the late Professor Paul 
Ehrlich. 
Miss IsapeLte A. Ennis has been elected 


president of the Brooklyn Teachers’ Associa- 
Of a total of 4,187 votes cast Miss Ennis 
received 1,972. Henry C. Moore 


1,297 votes, and Oswald Schlockow received 918 


tion. 
was given 
votes. Those elected to serve with Miss Ennis 
during the ensuing year were: Miss Jennie M. 
Miss Rose M. 


Granger, second vice-president; Wm. Elbert, 


Jermess, first vice-president; 


recording secretary; Miss Craig, corresponding 


secretary; and William E. Reed, treasurer. 


WitH the moving of the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity to Homewood the psychology depart- 
ment will be divided. Part will be established 
Professor Dunlap, in 
the 


under the direction of 


three finished rooms and some of eave 


spaces in the attic of the academic building, 


while the other part, under the direction of 


Professor Watson and Dr. 


moved to the psychological laboratory of the 
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Lashley, will be 


Phipps 
school. The Phipps Clinic ha 


with space tor 


Psychiatric Clinie at the medica 


a laboratory of psycho! 
since it was built, but this laboratory has never 
been used. 


Tut 


increasing interest in the Spal 


due in part to the growth of Pan-Amer 


fruage, 


icanism, has led the U 


Vers V 
summer school to add to its offerings 1 
tical courses in Spat w! \\ 
Professor Charles Underw 1, of Simmons 
College. 


HEREAFTER graduates who | 


full four-years’ course in tl niver 
Cineinnati, the last two vears | 
been spent in the College for T: ! 

eive the degree of B.S This d ‘ ‘ 
title the holders to state t he cert t 
and admission t , the gradu: te —i*T l as ‘ J a 
dates for the A.M. degree on a parity wit 


those who hold the A.B. degree. A good many 
students of the university contem] king 
four vears and the A.M. de 


Otherw se thi ‘ \ ex 


the B.S. degree in 
the 
to teach 


pleting the requirements for the 


gree fifth year. 
four vears 

A.B. degres 
additional 


Teachers, in order to 


must spend 


pect 


in the college of liberal arts and an 
year in the College for 
qualify for a state certificate and for the pre 
ferred list from which Cincinn: 
The 


count toward an A.M. degree, 


appointed. fifth year’s W rk 
except for thos 


who are qualifying for high-school positions. 


Or the more than 600 degrees awarded by 


the University of Missouri the teachers’ col 
lege leads in graduates this year, having 180; 
the college of arts and science is secon 
159; college of agriculture, 93: graduate school, 
90; school of engineering, 60; school of 
and school of 
Last year the college of ar 
The 


agriculture, 83; 


24; school of journalism, 19, 
commerce, 5. 
school of 


science led with 132 degrees 


education had 84; college of 
graduate school, 49; school of journalism, 19; 
school of school of 


school of commerce, 1. Besides the 630 candi 


engineering, 19; 


law, iz: 


dates for degrees, 227 students are 


for certificates. Kighteen want two vei 
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tincates medicine >» nurse s’ certificates: 56, 
two-year certificates to teach; 105, life-certifi 
eat to ten h 

Tur conference on international relations 
for university students which will be held at 


Western Reserve University from June 21 to 


July 1 will be under the auspices of the Fed 
eration of International Polity Clubs of Bos 
ton with the cooperation of the Ws rld Peace 


Endowment for In 
Peace 
Among the 


Foundation, the Carnegie 
ternational Peace, the Church 

and Western Reserve University. 
speakers will be 
Howe, 
New York; 
secretary of the 
Peace; Ri v. 


Church Peace 


[ nion 


secretary of War Baker, Fred 


commissioner of immigration at 


Dr. James Brown Scott, 


erie © 
the port of 
Carnegie Endowment for In- 
lrederick Lynch, see 


Union . Herb« rt 5. 


ternational 
retary of the 
Houston, president of the Associated Advertis 
Kirchwey, 
warden of Sing Sing Prison and president of 
Peace Henri 
LakFontaine, of Belgium; Shailer 
Matthews, of the U 

Barrett, director general of the Pan-American 
Union; Senator Fall, of New Mexico; Pro- 
fessor William I. Hull, of Swarthmore; Dr. G. 
W. Nasmith, of the World Peace Foundation, 
and Professor Albert Bushnell Hart, of Har- 


vard University. 


ing Clubs of America; George W. 


the American Society; Senator 
Professor 


niversity of Chicago; John 


AMmoNG the leading speakers at the first an 
nual Better Community Conference to be held 
at the University of Illinois from June 20 to 
2, will be Mr. Carl Vrooman, assistant secre 


Mr. Harry A. Wheeler, 


the Chicago Association of Com- 


tary of agriculture; 
member of 
merce; Mr. Lorado Taft, the sculptor of prom 
inence and an alumnus of the university, and 
Dr. Shailer Matthews, of the University of Chi- 
cago A special feature of the exercises dur- 
ing the conference will be the installation of 
the name of Mr. B. F. Harris in the 
Hall of Fame. Mr. 


prominent farmer, stock raiser and capitalist 


Llinois 


Farmers’ Harris was a 
during the last decades of the nineteenth cen 
tury. 

CotumBia University will hold a conference 


on Classical studies during the summer session. 


AND 
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close on July 24. It will consist of lectures by 
two distinguished classical scholars, and of con- 
students who are interested 
The 


afternoon from 


lectures will 
July 


be tween o.oo 


the study of the classics. 
wet k day 
Saturday, 


ll to 
ind 4.30 p.M., by 


except 
y Professor Paul Shorey, and 
between 4.30 and 5.30 P.M., by Professor Gil 
bert Murray. On the 
July 17, Wednesday, July 19 and Friday, Juls 
21, conferences will be held at which both Pr 
Murray and Professor Paul 


Shorey will speak. 


evenings of Monday, 


Gilbert 


Tue fiftieth anniversary observance of the 


founding of Lehigh University included 


large alumni celebration on June 3 and special 
commencement exercises held on June 6. Le 
high’s history was sketched in the alumni ad 
dress delivered by Dr. Henry Sturgis 


a graduate in the class of 1871, who was for 


. nad . 
many years a trustee and since 1905 has been 


president of the university. Honorary degrees 
Lehigh alumni as 
Mark Antony Ds 
M.A., of Boston; 
umnt Bulletin, 
Monthly and th 


Lehigh University 


were conferred four 
follows: Doctor of Letters, 
Wolfe Howe, Jr., B.A.. ’86: 
editor of The Harvard Al 
formerly of The All 


) outh s Companion. 


upon 


and 
anti 
was 
pioneer in 


this 


founded in 1866 by Asa Packer, a 


railroad and transportation activity in 
country, who built the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 
His endowment of the university amounted to 
said to be the 
est donation by one American to the 


The student body 


] wey 
large 


about three million dollars, 
cause of 
education up to that time. 
of the 
from four states and one foreign country. In 
1916 
thirty states and twelve foreign countries. In- 


first year numbered forty young men 


there are 775 students, representing 


cluding extension-course students, Lehigh’s en- 
The staff 


grown from seven in 1866 to seventy-eight at 


rollment is 1,060. teaching has 


this time. There is now a campus and park 
of more than 160 acres, with twenty buildings, 
additional 
including graduates 
g graduat 


a stadium and an playing field. 
The 


non-graduates, representing Lehigh in all parts 


alumni _ body, and 


ot the world, numbers about 6,000. 
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ity commencement 
nday, June 3, the baccalaureate sermon 
delivered by the Reverend Bishop William 
hepard; the commencement-day address 
the Reverend Doctor S. Parkes Cad 

of Brooklyn, N. Y. The degre 


MM) ve 
rr of pedagogy was conferred upo 


hi 


liam A. Wirt (cl ft 1508), of Gary, Indiana. 


(Mn 


Gifts to permane! ndowment and new build 
ngs amounting t 00 were announced. 
$50,000 w: from the Studebaker 
1 ad 
mn idl from Mr. 
Edward Rector, of icago, for a third dorm 


or al 


lor women. 


JEFFERS 
Ww nin r id. It has 
13,275 physicians, of whom 4,678 are 
ractise. Last ion 676 students were en 
led. The real estate and the equipment are 
valued at over $2,000,000. A movement has 
been inaugurated to secure, as soon as possible, 
$2,000,000 addit ial endowment for 
Mr. Daniel Baugh, a member of 
» board of trustees, and founder of the Dan- 
Baugh Institute of Anatomy and Biology, 
has subscribed $100,000, provided an 


amount is raised 


Dr. Cuarves J. Hart, of Philadelphia, presi 
dent of the Alumni Society of St. Paul’s 
School, has announced that the sum of approxi- 
mately $200,000 has been raised by the alumni 
as an addition to the endowment fund, bring- 
ing the total close to a million dollars. The 
money is to be presented during the commenct 
ment exercises on June 7 and 8, which dates 
also will be marked by th celebration of the 


school’s sixtieth anniversary. 


JupGE Georce, of the Probate Court, has al 
lowed the will of William S. Murphy, leaving 
$45,000 to Harvard College to found scholar- 
ships for young men named “ Murphy” wh 


} 


might desire a collegiate education. The con- 
testants of the will withdrew their opposition. 
Mr. Murphy, who for many years was a clerk 
fice at the Custom House, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1885. He 


in the surveyor’s 0 


never married and had no immediate 








896 


bile for the use of the superintendent in visit- 
ing schools. 

Proressor JAMES W. Grover, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, has compiled for the Bureau 
of the Census statistics which show the rela- 
healthfulness of The 


death rate among white males under 1 year of 


tive city and country. 
age in cities having 8,000 inhabitants and over 


in 1909, and in cities of 10,000 and over in 
1910 and 1911, is 13,380 per 100,000 born alive, 
whe reas in small ‘Ty places the corresponding 
rate is only 10,326 per 100,000, or 23 per cent. 
A similar differ- 


white 


less than the rate for cities. 


ence prevails with respect to females 


under 1 year of age, for whom the death rate 
in cities is 11,1253 per 100,000 born alive, while 
in rural localities it is only 8,497 per 100,000, 
the 


For white males the expectation of 


than urban rate. 


life, at 


or 24 per cent. less 


birth, in rural loealities is 7.7 years greater 
than in cities; at the age of 10, 5.4 years 
greater, and until the age of 39 is reached 


there is a margin of more than five years in 


favor of the country. Thereafter the differ- 
but is always in 


the age of 88 is 


ence becomes gradually less, 


favor of the country until 
reached, at and after which the cities show a 
slightly greater longevity than the rural loeal- 
ities. For white females the difference between 
urban and rural longevity, while pronounced, is 
somewhat less than in the case of males. At 
birth the white female’s expectation of life is 
6 vears greater in rural than in urban locali- 
ties; 
of 46 is attained the difference continues to be 
more than 3 Thereafter it 
until the age of 83 is reached, after which the 


at 10, 3.3 years greater, and until the age 


years. declines 
cities have a slight advantage over the country. 

ANNOUNCEMENT is made of the courses of 
instruction and the faculty at the University 
of Chicago during the coming summer quar- 
ter, which begins on June 19 and ends on Sep- 
tember 1. The summer quarter at the univer- 
sity has the largest registration of the year, 
the attendance for that quarter in 1915 being 
4,369. More than 
be offered in the thirty-three departments of 


four hundred courses will 


arts, literature and science and the profes- 
sional schools of the university, and more than 
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two hundred instructors will be on the summer 
Most of the latter are the regular 
faculty of the university, but sixty representa- 
also to 
quarter. 


faculty. 


give 


institutions 
the 


tives of other are 


instruction during summer 
Among the institutions represented are Yale, 
Princeton, Dartmouth, Cornell, the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, Smith College, 
the University of Pennsylvania, Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, the State University 
of Iowa, the University of Wisconsin, the 
Ohio State 
sity, and the universities of Toronto, Alberta 
and Manitoba. In the school of 


! hundred ec 


University of Missouri, Univer- 
education 


lore than one yurses are offered 
that are especially adopted to the needs of 
and teachers, of 


superintendents, principals 


whom there is always a large attendance at 


the university during the summer quarter. 


ANOTHER year will be added to the course of 
the school of journalism of Columbia Univer- 
sity, beginning with the year 1918-19, making 
it a five-year course. The first two years will 
cover work generally taken by the college stu- 
dent and the final three years will be devoted 


to strictly professional work. 


AN editorial article in the Spring fie ld Re pub- 
lican remarks: “ The Dartmouth faculty would 
seem to owe the public an official explanation 
of the expulsion of the student who criticized 
adversely the rule that attendance at a military 
training camp shall count toward an academic 
degree. But until the explanation is made, it 
will probably be wise not to accuse President 
Nichols and his associates of Prussian methods 
or to regard as a martyr the student who has 
been compelled to sever his connection with 
the college. There are so many thoughtful 
persons, including leading educators, who en- 
tirely agree with the student’s criticism that 
the Dartmouth faculty would hardly penalize 
a man merely for publishing it.” 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE TRAINING OF HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 

As I have watched the careers of my own 
students who have taught in high schools and 
of many others who have been more or less 








successful in the profession and as I have stud- 
problem, I have come to certain con- 
the requirements for 


Briefly stated the Vv 


clusions in regard to 


efficiency in this ealling. 


are, (1) attainment in and enthusiasm for 
tural values, (2) understanding of and in 
terest in developing youth, (3) a professional 
interest in the educative process, (4) power in 
teaching certain subjects. In these traits there 
is special emphasis on interest, attitude and 
enthusiasm, and it may well be suggested that 
these depend mainly on temperament, person 
not a product of 


ality or native bent and are 


training. The emphasis is intentional, but I 
wish to show that our training must be such as 
to discover those having these essential gifts 
and then call forth and cultivate these capaci- 
ties and train them for effective functioning 
in our secondary schools. 

In these days of interest in vocational edu- 
cation we hesitate to use the phrase general 
culture in high school or college for fear of 
suggesting something so ethereal or perhaps 
aristocratic as to have no contact with real life 
in a true democracy. And yet we all believe 
that there are certain absolute values to which 
all vocations are subordinated and our high 
schools are so organized as to first of all give 
this liberal education that the pupil may be 
adjusted to these broad human interests not 
limited to 
language, experience, 
intellectual and esthetic When vo- 


cational training is included it is not to sup- 


any one occupation—such as, our 


social relations, moral 


interests. 


plant this broader culture, but rather to enable 
the pupil to properly relate his cultural inter- 
ests to his life work. We include agriculture 
not to train youth to be farmers rather than 
men but rather to enable them to make their 
farm life and work contribute to their man- 
hood. 

Whether we are conscious of it or not, or 
whether we believe in it or not, this is the edu- 
cational philosophy in accordance with which 
And the 


training in 


our high schoois are organized. 


teacher who is interested only in 
cle rks, 


farmers or cooks will not succeed 


a narrow, practical way, tradesmen, 


in interest- 


ing pupils in Latin, mathematics, ancient his- 
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turn our high sch s into business colleges 
and trade schools or else pro 
real culture who actually believe in what t 
are supposed to be doing 

The one institution that by tradition and 
avowed purpose provides for this educat 
the Am« rican college. With its r ts in the 


rich soil of the culture of Oxford 1 < 
bridge, watered by the idealism of t Chr 
tian church and engrafted with the democratic 
principle of civic responsibility and s " rv 
ice, this is the one institution that has grown 
up among us as the expression of oun t life 


and highest aspirations. The faculty of a ré 


college is made up of men and wi en re 
not primarily interested in highly specialized 
scholarship and scientific researc} r re} 
aration for any special vocation, but ich as 


have wide interests in scholarship and life and 


such mastery of one field of learning as to en 
able them to make it contribute to the devel 
opment of manhood for general social effi 


ciency. They create an atmosphere ar 


in the institution where they live with their 


students and by impress of personality 
real teaching that makes knowledge glow and 
take hold of the 


way, they 


students in a vital, 


} 


make it possible for youth in the 


latter years of the adolescent period to come 
to his very own and bring to full fruition his 
normal idealistic and rational interests 

I do not believe that this 
can be successfully given in the undergraduate 


He re ul 


search professor or his assistants they naturally 


liberal education 


courses of a real university. 


become preparatory courses to the graduate 


The 


The university 


school. interest, attitude and aim ars 


different. profess r is 
student master the subject 


and complet ness of detail 


ested in having th 
with thoroughness 


and in giving him the method and technique 


of the specialist rather than in usi the sul 
ject to develop the student and preparing him 
for true and efficient living. 

In certain sections of our country there is a 
strong effort made to extend t system of 
junior colleges, giving two years of leg 


work. This plan presupposes that the colleg 








SYS 


that 


the first two years of college work is only ad- 


has no specia function of its own, but 


vanced secondary work and ean 


given by high-school and academy teachers in 


connection with their other courses. 
that at college 


present the must do too much 


secondary work, but with the reorganization of 


the publie schools on the six-six plan I believe 
that well-qualified teachers ean do th 


high school 


is second- 
the six years of the 


the c 


ary work in 
course. At 


any rate lege 


ean not be developed In a two-vears course. 


classmen are always an essential 


and activities and it takes 


The upper 
factor in college life 
time for the student to readjust himself to the 


new ideals and relationships and grow into 
them. 
Neither ean the normal 


school of 


college nor the 


education be true to their function 


and do justice to the work of the real college 
Here the 


The subjects are studied with the 


of liberal arts. whole atmosphere is 


vocational. 


definite purpose of teaching them. Their value 
is again preparatory or instrumental rather 
than cultural. The student should first of al! 


get these subjects for his own needs and appre- 


ciate their value as cultural and liberalizing 


for himself. Later as an educated man in the 
professional school he will study these same 
subjects again in order to master and organize 
them for teaching purposes. 

for the high-school 


The 


second is that he should understand and love 


Our first requirement 


teacher is then that he shall be educated. 
youth of the early adolescent period. This is 
largely a matter of temperament, yet he who 
expects to teach youth should keep alive his 
own boyish and youthful interests. College 
activities afford the best opportunities for this 
purpose. Athletics, musical clubs and social 
activities keep alive the youthful play spirit 
and any accomplishment along these lines will 
serve as a real point of contact with the boys 
This 


properly subordinated to the cultural and pro- 


and girls. interest must, however, be 


fessional phases of his work or the teacher will 
fail entirely as an educator of youth. 
In addition to this, however, an essential 


part of the professional training should con- 
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t} erefore be 


It is true 


atmosphere 
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sist of the study of adolescent psychology and 
Hall, 


others have made it possible 


the psychology of high-school subjects. 
King, Judd and 
for high-school teachers to become real special- 
It is not enough to understand 
In fact our 


ists in youth. 
the mental processes of the adult. 
‘thief fault perhaps is that we judge boys and 


( 


girls by oursely instead of adjusting our- 
elves to t} 


The hig 


must be a pro 


hool teacher, in order to succeed, 
fessional educator. He must see 
his work in its true relationship to the whole 
of education and to the whole of life. No man 
F large capacity and interest will long be satis- 
tied with task that seems to him small 
insignificant. He may enjoy poetry and like 
athletics and be popular with the boys but un- 
less he sees his work in its larger relationships 
it will soon pall upon him and he will look for 
a man’s job or perhaps content himself with 
anything that pays more money. 

This requirement can not be attained by ma- 
king a few prescribed credits in pedagogy, as 
part of a liberal-arts or normal-school course. 
In the first place there are a number of sub- 
prerequisites to the 


jects that are essential 


study of education. The aims of education, 


if it is to be both fundamental and significant 
to the teacher, he must find in the philosophy 
and ethies that he has made his own with the 
aid of good teaching in these subjects. 
Biology, sociology, logic and psychology are 
just as basie for the science of education as 
and bacteriology 


In this case the 


are chemistry, physiology 
for the science of medicine. 
medical schools who are supposedly ignorant of 
wiser in their generation than 


It is not possible to 


pedagogy, are “ 
the children of light.” 
gain time by omitting these basal subjects. If 
we are to get the social principles of education, 
we must either have had sociology or stop then 
and there and get it. We must get both or 
neither and the usual attempt means the latter. 
To be significant and vital, so as to make 
teaching a meaningful process, the theory of 
education must be thoroughgoing and clear 
and without the prerequisites this is impos- 
sible. 


We are all familiar with the essential courses 
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How- 


and each 


yn and we all believe in them. 
teach them 
teacher must have all the fundamental courses, 


in educati 


ever, we need time to 


but our allotted fifteen hours do not provide 
this 


Where can we 


sufficient time for essential core of the 


teacher’s training. borrow ? 
Finally all of this equipment must come to 
a focus in the ability to teach well one or tw 
subjects of the and 
undertaking will fail if he does not 
the 


high-school curriculum, 
the whole 


know 


f¢ ssor of the 


his subject. Here is where pro 
graduate school says Amen, but 
I am not sure that he can always be of service. 
I doubt the 

} 


Ph.D. degree is profitable for the high-school 


whether research work for the 
It cultivates wrong attitudes and in 


the 


teacher. 
terests. It 
the student to the 
the scholar rather than the teacher of 


transfers dominant interest 


from subject and develops 
youth. 
[The teacher wants more than the college gives 
him for his own education but he wants such 
wider knowledge as will function most directly 
for teaching the elements used in the high 
school. 
mal school but the professional course of the 
Not all that the graduate 
Ph.D. 
maties is equally useful for teaching algebra 
and geom« try in the high school. The school 
of education will aid this 
useful knowledge, help him to organize it for 


Not the cramming review of the nor- 


school of education. 


student gets in his course in mathe- 


him in selecting 
teaching purposes and show him how it can be 
used in the high-school courses. 

Courses in general methods and _ special 
methods of the subject, illustrated in good 
teaching and applied in practise under super- 
vision, we all believe in, but very few of us 
succeed to our own satisfaction in making it 
most useful for the prospective teacher. But 
in time we shall learn how. 

I have so far outlined the requirements and 
indicated that the general culture should be 
given in the college. When and where can we 
provide for the remainder? I will suggest a 
plan that seems to me could easily be worked 
in Ohio. 


With a six-vear high school of the six-six 


school plan and professionally trained teachers 


I believe 


A.B. college 


we could reduce the 
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urse to three vears d provide for the ge 
eral academic courses d the basal subjects 
needed as a prerequisite for educat The 
person who would later be interested in teach- 

g as a vocation would naturally elect these 
subjects because of his ow nterests in then 
They W ild be al nt I I ft 3 Itural 
education as well as a preparatio1 for |} pr 


The strictly protess 1 ty ] 
ing the advanced courses r t ers t 
teaching subject and all the ed t I 


Ve rs cours¢ nage 
leading to the A.M. degre 

The colleges will no doubt ect to red 
ng their A.B. course to three years But 
have in tact quite enerally d tted t 
need only three vears for the gener ! 
Qur state u ers cooperates wit 
her of colleges ir ving both A.B 1 B.S 
griculture in three years at the coll d 
two in school of ag lture. S rly t 
yrees re ¢ en hn nve ears 1 rts 1 ¢ 
cation, and rts d er neeril | 
universities, college seniors are giver vi 
of absence to attend law, medical or the ical 
schools. If all these need only three who needs 


If we can hold all our students for three 


years and make these prerequisite for all pr 


four ? 


fessional courses, including journalism, com 


mercial, etc., it will be a gain for the collex 
and she can remain true to her function and 
ward off the disintegration that is now et 
dangering her very existence 

In Ohio 
endowed institutions we are very fav 


If the smaller 


with our various state 
ated to carry out such a plan. 
colleges would devote all their resources to the 
three-years A.B. course, and Ohio State U 
versity this 
that all students would be better provided for 


now and Ohio State could de- 


cease giving degree, I believe 
than they ar 
velop a strong graduate school. 
graduate work in education co 
the larger colleges and in the three state un 


versities. The other normal colleges 
devote all their efforts to the 


mentary teachers. 


training 
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If it is thought that five vears is too long 
a minimum period of preparation for all high- 
chool teachers then I would suggest that a 
four-year provisional state license be granted 
after the completion of four years of the 


a life license after three 
and the 
work in the school of education are completed. 
This could be 


schools thus not requiring the sacrifice of a 


combined course and 


ve ars’ ¢ xperience additional ve ar’s 


work completed in summer 


year’s salary. 
his plan thus provides for such coordina- 


tion and cooperation among the institutions 
of the state as should provide for real colleges, 
a sufficient number of good schools of educa- 


title. At 


having 


tion and a university true to its 


present we are in danger of none of 


these. Every phase of teacher training would 


be well provided for and it would work no 
hardship for any one. 
N. E. Byers 


BLUFFTON COLLEGE 
QUOTATIONS 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE 
TECHNOLOGY 


THE OF 
Boston and Cambridge, proud to be the site 
of Technology’s great celebration, must know 
that the events of the week watched 
heralded all the The 
fact is that Technology, or its reputation at 


will be 


and through country. 
least, has been moving ever since the Institute 
opened. Out from the darkened brick walls of 
its buildings in the Back Bay, its fame has 
spread beyond the confines of city and state 
all of the nation. As 
much as twenty vears ago small boys in the 
Middle West, talking of 
they might enter, spoke with bated breath of 
“ Boston Tech.” 


you had to work, depend upon it! 


and become known in 


the colleges which 
Ah, that was a place where 
If you didn’t 
mean business and think you were going to be 
a great electrical engineer, then you’d best have 
The talk of the boys 
echoed their elders, who had formed their own 
still 


many then, and many more to-day, who knew 


nothing to do with it. 


opinions more advisedly. There were 


from men in professional life and in industry 


that a degree from Technology was accepted 
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as a stamp of ability such as few colleges gave. 
It meant hard work and the 
applicable knowledge. 


With the spirit of work moving day in and 


acquisition of 
I uch 
out during all the fifty vears of Technol- 
small wonder that the Institute finds 


das 
ogy’s life, 
itself ready to-day to enter upon a remarkably 
expanding period of its history. The great new 
plant on the Charles is more than the product 


blind 


It is the return, the larger opportu 


of so many dollars given from any 


nity, earned by the Institute, which, faithful 
over a few things, is worthy to be given charg: 
over many. The scope of Technology’s work 


had only the Boylston 


buildings but also all the scant possibilities of 


outgrown not street 


enlargement which the encroaching advance of 
commercial business left to it in the Back Bay. 
The Institute’s methods required the constant 
development of its laboratory system. It was 
not enough for the school to teach theory. It 
must also teach men to put every theory into 
practise. So the necessity of a much enlarged 
plant became imminent, and the fulfillment of 
this need was not slow in coming to an institu- 
usefulness. 


tion which had proved so well its 


On its site on the Charles, there is room for ex 
pansion even to twice the size of its new build- 
ings. 

Passing over the Charles, the Institute does 
not lose anything of the ideals and the meth- 
The 


By each of the 


ods which have made it great in the past. 
danger is small that it will. 
departments, the new buildings are being re- 
garded far less for the superior comfort they 
will afford than for the opportunities they give 
of carrying forward important projects which 
the professors. 
», ta- 


king its new quarters at the same time that it 


have long been cherished by 


The department of chemistry, for example 


opens its branch laboratories in six industrial 
plants, will enter upon an almost entirely novel 
So as the 


Institute moves, the thousands of alumni who 


period of efficiency and expansion. 


are here for the celebration, the people of Bos- 
ton, interested men and women throughout the 
United stand 


securely in the confidence that all that was best 


States and foreign countries, 


in the old Technology will move with Presi- 
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dent Maclaurin as he crosses in the bucentaur, 
and that the Institute’s first centennial, fifty 
vears from to-day, will make even the present 
cause for celebration seem little by contrast.— 
The Boston Evening Transcript. 


EDUCATIONAL 
RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF HIGH-SCHOOL GRADU 
ATES IN FIVE NORTH CENTRAL STATES'* 


In February, 1913, an article appeared in 
the School Review? which for the first time 
the 
study. 


problems which underlie the 

The this 
sought to determine, among other things, “ the 
of high-school 


enter, respectively, colleges, normal 


proposed 


present author of paper 


percentages graduates who 
schools, 
immediate teaching, professional schools, busi- 
ness and trades,” and “ the comparative ranks 
of the students who enter colleges and those 
who enter the normal schools and other call- 


” 


ings.” His study was based upon the records 
of 735 graduates of high schools in the state 


of New York. 


the following: 


Among his conclusions are 


“the group of students who go 
to college is larger than any other group, and 
the students belonging to this group are dis- 
tinctly “the 
school group is made up more liberally from 
“the 


group is small” and is drawn largely from 


above the average: ” normal- 


the lower grades; ” professional-school 
students of inferior scholarship. 

This study was follewed a year later by 
another® based upon the records of 845 gradu- 
ates of Iowa high schools. The results of this 
that teaching, 
schools and arts colleges drew principally from 


investigation show normal 
the students making high grades in high school, 


while agriculture, the professions and business 


1The writer wishes to express his obligation to 
two of his former students at the University of 
Minnesota, Messrs. R. J. Ilse and W. W. Barr, who 
did a large part of the compilation involved in the 
study. 

2 Shallies, Guy-Wheeler, ‘‘The Distribution of 
High-school Graduates after School,’’ 
School Review, 21, 81-91. 

3 Mitchell, H. E., ‘‘The 
school Iowa,’’ 


82-992 


Leaving 


Distribution of High- 


Graduates in School Review, 22, 
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drew more largely from those making inferior 


grades. Both of these writers evidently mean 
admit high- 


a pri ba- 


by the “ professions ” those which 
school graduates to training without 
tionary period spent in college. 
There are several reasons why these studies 
followed by 


First, 


another deal ng 
based 


TI ere 18 need 


may properly be 
with the same problems. both are 
upon a comparatively few cases 
for a study in which a much larger number of 
Again, the 


entirely con- 


cases has been considered. results 
of the 


current. 


studies quoted are not 
Thus the Iowa study indicates that 
the teaching profession is recruited from th 


high school’s better students, while the New 
York study indicates the opposite. Still fur 
ther. a careful reading of both the artic] 


} 


referred to suggests that the higher scholars] p 
apparently selected by certain courses of trair 
ing and by certain occupations may be du 


in part to the real selection of women, and 
to the known superiority of the school marks 
: both as 
ship and occupation, appear to have 


looked. 


of girls. Sex-differences, to scholar- 


he en ovef;r- 


PROBLEMS 


The present investigation, therefore, raises 
the following questions 

1. In what proportions are high-school grad- 
distributed 


and departments of higher institutions, 


uates among the different types 
and 
among different occupations ? 
2. Which of these institutions, departments 
attract the 


make good grades in school, and which attract 


or employments graduates who 
those who make poor grades? 
3. What 


to choice of schooling or calling, and as to the 


sex-differences are discernible, as 
relation of this choice to scholarship in the 
high school? 
MATERIALS 

The materials of this investigation comprise 
the scholarship records, for the senior year 
only, of the graduates of 118 high schools of 
the middle west. In addition to this 
scholarship record, facts were sought regard- 


senior 


ing t 
post high-school 
These necessary data were secured 


he occupation of each graduate, or his 
professional or academic 


training. 
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886 males and 


for 2.426 students, including 


1,540 females. One hundred and sixty-three 
graduating classes are represented, scattered 
1910, 1911 1912. These 
in size from 3 to 58 students, the 
The 
studied were distributed over five states in the 
following North 
Dakota—9, 15, Wis- 


consin—8. 


over the and 


| 


misses range 


years 
‘ 
high schools 


median size being 15. 


numbers: Minnesota—78, 
South Dakota—8, Iowa 

These statements may well give rise to sev- 
eral questions. ‘Why, for instance, were only 
the senior records used, instead of the records 
for the whole high-school course? Because it 
seemed probable that superintendents would be 
more willing to copy and forward the records 
for one year than for four. This expectation 
has been fulfilled in that the present study 
contains nearly three times as many cases as 
either of its 
probable that the scholarship shown during 


predecessors. It also seemed 
the last high-school year would be more nearly 
typical of the settled ability of each student 
that 
pubescent vears. 


than would shown during the earlier 
The professional reader will 
further recall that different investigators have 
established a high positive correlation between 
the scholarship rank of a student during one 
high-school year and his rank during the suc- 
ceeding or preceding years. Again it may be 
asked, why are the schools scattered over five 
states? Because number of cases seemed more 
important than geographical restriction by an 
The 
states chosen, however, make a fairly homo- 
As to the fact that the classes 


are scattered over three years, it may be said 


imaginary line forming a state boundary. 
geneous group. 


that the results for each year have been sepa- 
rately compiled and found to be very closely 
parallel. 
METHODS 

The senior scholarship record of each grad- 
uate was first averaged. In making these aver- 
ages all of the marks in all senior subjects 
were considered. 

The members of each class were then ranked 
in order of merit from poorest to best, upon 
the basis of their scholarship averages. 


Each 


ranked series was then divided into 
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three equal, or nearly equal, sections or tertiles. 
When a class would not divide equally, the 
extra cases were placed in the middle and 
lowest groups. As a result the tertiles when 
totaled yielded different numbers of cases, but 
these differences are accounted for in the cor- 
rection described below. 

The students of each sex who had selected 
similar types of training or employment were 
Here 


was considered; 


next sought out and grouped together. 
only the immediate choice 
t. e., what the student did the year next follow- 
tng his graduation from high school. 

The number of males or females entering 
each type of calling or training was divided 
by the total number of graduates of that sex 
inciuded in the study. In this way the per- 
centages entering the different lines of activ- 
ity were ascertained. 

The tertile distribution of the males and 
females entering each type of training or occu- 
pation was next found. The number actually 
found in each of the three tertiles was divided 
by the number to be expected in each case. 
This division was made necessary by the fact 
that the females ranked higher in scholarship 
than did the males, so that more males would 
be expected in the third tertile than in the 
first and more females in the first tertile than 
in the third, and by the further fact that the 
tertiles when totaled were unequal in size. 
The percentage of each sex to be expected in 
each tertile was as follows: Males: first ter- 
tile—27.3, second—35.8, third—36.9; Females: 
tertile—34.8, third—29.3. 
The superior scholarship of the females is thus 


evident at the start. 


first second—35.9, 


RESULTS 
1. Of the 2,426 graduates for whom the nec- 
essary data were obtained, 18 had died and 43 
After sub- 
tracting these there remain 2,365, including 
77 males and 1,488 females, for whom the 


had either studied or taught music. 


g 
facts regarding employment versus training 
These 


The percentages 


distribution can be adequately stated. 
are distributed as in Table I. 
in this and the following tables are based upon 


886 males and 1,540 females, that being the 
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imber of each sex for whom the total distri a GRAPH A: 


ution data, including music and death, were Emplogment Prstridvitran 


Expkyment Males Ferules 





TABLE I I 


Occupation 


Immediate employment 71 $1.7 SOD 51.6 Facming 
Higher training iM) 56.0 OS6 13.9 Labor :: eres 
To aogs Spsesgesgs ETE 
Prafessd Ass¥22* i 
From this table it would appear that more 9 Sst==t== 


| 


os : , , 12 Woermat Schaal: 
than half of the males and fewer than half Acts: Gotlepe ; : ; 

Presta ss toriite pees 222 f oot sist Secticstestsststesst 
ae ; Fechencal School ; + 

advanced training. The significance of this PSbrfetAgre =e: 

; . . . ere sta Science: : : baat tttts tities 
fact is discussed in the summary.‘ Swesbacets sSosesiees sescoceses cosescsres perasrsces istcesessssrensarsrs 


-Feareamg:- Srvtenetmer 





of the females enrolled in some institution for 





2. The students of the two sexes were dis- 
tributed among the various employments and 


types of training us shown in Tables IT. and 





III., and as illustrated in Graph A. 
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It should be noted that these percentages are of that enro!|ment for n these data i be 

based, not upon the total enrollment of the different graduating sses, but yn the §0 per cent 


obtained. 
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TABLE II 
Employment Distribution 
Males Females 
Employment Per _— 
Cases Cent Cases Cent 
leaching 37 4.2 421 27.3 
Married 128 8.3 
At home 6 0.7 73 4.7 
Nursing 28 1.8 
Stenography 16 1.58 56 3.2 
Bookkeeping 20 2.2 15 1.0 
Clerking 129 14.5 81 5.3 
Business 24 2.7 
Farming 50 5.6 
Labor 32 3.6 
Trade is 5.4 
Profess'] assist. 14 1.6 
TABLE Ill 
Training Distribution 
Males Females 
lype of Training 
Per Per 
Cases Cent Cases Cent 
Normal school 14 1.6 292 18.9 
Arts college ISS 21.2 241 15.6 
University 106) 11.9) (130 8.5) 
Minor college S82 (9.3 111 7.1 
Business college 33 3.7 25 1.6 
Technical school 29 3.3 Y 0.6 
Agricultural school 56 6.3 
Domestic science 59 3.8 
Medicine 13 1.4 
Law 29 33 l 0.1 
Engineering 39 1.5 
Dentistry 17 1.8 
Pharmacy 10 1.1 


Besides the graduates represented in Table 
III., there were 77 males and 41 females who 
were described in the reports as entering some 
higher institution, but for whom the nature of 
these institutions was not indicated. 

3. The primary aim of this study is to as- 
certain the relations existing between the 
quality of scholarship shown in the high school 
and the choice of training or employment 
The mode of deter- 
mining these relations has been described in 


the last The 


results thus derived are presented in Tables 


made by its graduates. 


paragraph under “ Methods.” 


IV. and V., in each of which the column en- 
titled “ Pereentage Index ” is the focal point. 
The figures in this column were obtained by 
dividing the number actually found by the 
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number expected in each tertile in each case. 
These columns are illustrated in Graph B. 


TABLE IV 
Employment versus Scholarship 





Males Females 
Employment Fs $ 3) sek $ =| 5 
-/2/3| e23/ 8/3) € 
on eee eee” 
1 }10,/11) 110.0 147143 97.3 
Teaching 2 13 14) 107.7 151150 99.3 
3/14/12 85.7 123 128 103.7 
1 45 28 62.2 
Married 2 46 49 108.7 
3 37, 51 137.8 
l 210 0.0 25 15 64.0 
At home 2; 2; 3/| 150.0} 26) 24 92.3 


1 10 7 70.0 
Nursing 2 10 12 120.0 
3 8 9 112.5 
1 4\' 4/100.00 19 13 68.4 
Stenography 2/6! 7/| 116.7 | 20) 29, 145.0 
$ 6 5 83.3 17\ 14. 82.4 
1 5| 6) 120.0 5 4 80.0 
Bookkeeping 2 7 7 100.0 5 7 140.0 
3 8; 7) 87.5 5 4 80.0 
1 |32/25;| 78.1 | 28 17; 60.0 
Clerking 2 |43 | 31 72.1 | 29 30 103.4 
2 | 44/63) 143.2 | 24) 34 141.7 
l 7| 5! 71.4 
Business 2 8; 7! 87.5 
3 9/12) 133.3 


3 
Farming ; 2 18/21] 116.7 
< 1 


Labor 2/11/16 
3 | 12;12); 100.0 
l . 8| 61.6 
Trade 2117/12 70.7 
3 18); 28) 155.5 
Professional l 4' 2) 50.0 
Assistant 2 5| 6) 120.0 
3 5! 6) 120.0 


4. Inspection of Tables IV. and V. will 
show that certain immediate occupations are 
closely related to certain types of training. 
Thus the business occupations are related to 





Domestic science 


Medicine 


ngineering 


Dentistry 


Pharmacy 


business training, and the 


tions to agricultural and 
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industrial occupa- 


technical training. 


It is possible to group in this way all of the 


post-high-school activities of the males under 
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the heads of academic, professional, business 
and industrial activities; and all those of th 


females under the heads of 
mal, business and domestic activities. In 


idemic, profes- 


most instances classification easy, but a few 
arbitrary assignments must be made. Should 
agricultural training be classed as industrial 
or profe ssional, and should domestie science 
be regarded as domestic or profi ssional? In 
both cases the first alternative has been chosen. 

Table VI. shows the percentage of males 
and females who selected each general type of 
ne tivity, and Table VII. describes their tertile 
distribution. Both tables are illustrated in 
Graph C. 

In both of these tables the rubrie “ occupa 
tion” is intended to include both employment 


and training activities. 


SUMMARY 

So far as this investigation is concerned, 
the following statements are warrantable as to 
the nature of the post-high-school activities 
of high-school graduates. 

1. More than half of the males and fewer 
than half of the females undertake some course 
of advanced training. It is probable that this 
difference depends for explanation partly upon 
a selective elimination which took place among 
the males in earlier years. As Van Denburg® 
says, “ The boys who think that they can gain 
the necessary training for their lifework in 
any other way than through the high school 
have chosen that other way,” while probably 
more of the girls have remained till graduation 
simply because it was the social thing to do. 

2. Females with even a high-school educa- 
tion do not yet vie with the males in the vari- 
ety of their later training or employment. 

3. There is a decided difference in the pref- 
erences shown by the two sexes. Among the 
males the order of preference, from greatest to 
least, is arts college, clerking, agricultural 
school, farming, trade, engineering school, 
teaching, business college, labor, law or tech- 
nical school, bookkeeping, business, stenog- 
raphy, dental school, professional assisting or 

5’Van Denburg, J. K., ‘‘The Elimination of 
Pupils in Public Secondary Schools,’’ Teachers 
College Contributions to Education, Number 47, 


P 103 


nor! ] ! ] I ed al ] ] 0] t pnar 
ma | rder of preference sl} n by tl 
female 3 follow Peach normal 
l, arts « e, mari cler r, stay 

I f dk est ‘ St ral - 

r t nes colleae } ] ping d 

t | The largest percentage of 
el enters professional « deavors (includ 
ing te d the mallest per tag 
enters business; while of the males the largest 


and the smallest num- 
ber enter professional lines of work or training. 
As to the relation between choice of em- 


scholar p than tnose ter upon some 
form of a ced tr r 

2. Those students bot} s who take u 
cade pursuits in colleges or universities 
rank | he St, { nd those who ent P I rofession l 
tr r loyments ra next 

3. The members of both sexes who enter 


upon a business career either directly from 
high school or through the business colleges, 
are drawn chiefly from the lower ranks. 

1. Domestic occupations select females, and 


industrial occupations select males, from the 


lower high-school ranks. 
5. The rts colleges of the large universiti 
lect 1M male students decidedly sup« 
rior to that selected by the small denomit 
il This difference, however 


strument of college training for the graduates 
tudied, the difference here noted may be part 
due to the strict entrance requirements pré 
vailing at that university during the period 

6. Among the different types of professional 
training engineering and medicine draw from 
the males making superior grades, while law, 
dentistry and pharmacy attract those who 
make inferior grades in greater numbers. 

7. Immediate teaching draws about equally 
from all grades of scholarship in both sexes 


while normal-school training attracts a medi- 
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WW +] , } this paper is to 
revie t} 3 as und, it seems proper to 
iil te eral interpretations of 

tl S¢ 1 ts permit pr bler ’ 

Why do sor ] of activity, sucl t 


‘ - . ’ 
( rship, while otners, suc! i dv need 
rofes 11 and college work, select those of 


erior rank? 
» possible interpretation is that | and 
ability enter domestic 
al d while 


those of greater 1! itive ability go to college or 


inferior native 


s oO 
A 


‘cupations, industry business, 


nter the professions. These variations in in- 


nate abilities account for the different qual- 
[ f high-school scholarship showr by each 
rroup. Another possible interpretation would 

that, in the ease of some of these groups at 


least, the abilities of the different classes of stu- 
dents differ qualitatively, and that the peculiar 
and sel ct 
sort which would earn for their 
high school. 


abilities which industry business 
are not of the 
marks in 


ighest 


possibl 


possessors the | 
Yet a 
ake interest, rather than ability, the basis of 
Th 


h school are more 


third interpretation would 


explanation. major activities of the aver- 


satisfving to student 


whose 
tl an to those whose 


academic or profs s310n il 


field 


interests unre 
interests lic in the 


and business. 


of industry 
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‘* American Leadership and the Country School,’’ 
\lbert , editor of the Review of Reviews 
New York City. 

Aid to the ¢ \ Sugges 
to Vitalizing the Country Schools through 
Teachers,’’ J. D. 


Shaw 


’ 


‘First ountry Teacher: 


E releston, president 


Institute, Blacksburg, 


Health and the Publie Schools,’’ Robert 


senator from Oklahoma. 
1 8 


0 CLOCK 


Mrs. Ella 


Secular Free 


Angeles, Calif. 


Schools, ’’ Flagg 
vy, Los 


‘The Place of 
’ Charles R. 


the State Universit; 

Van Hise, preside 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wis 

‘‘The Place of School in a 
John R. 
mal School, Kirksville, 


(Address, 


ity of 


the Normal Demo 


racy,’’ Kirk, president of Nor 


Mo. 
William Jenning 


State 


° 


‘TERNOON, JULY 5, 2:30 O’CLOCK 

‘* Preparedness through Education for a Demoe 
James Y. Joyner, state superintendent « 
publie instruetion, Raleigh, N. C. 


‘*Shall the 


racy,’’ 


Common 


Little 


American School be re 


duced to a Position of Influence as an In- 


strument of Democracy?’’ Carroll G. Pearce, presi 
dent of the State Normal School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
‘*The War and Edueation,’’ G. Stanley 
Hall, Worcester, 
Mass. 
‘* What 


Maintenance of 


Present 


president of Clark University, 


the Publhie Schools the 


Fern 


ean do toward 


Permanent Peace,’’ Fannie 
(Andrews, secretary of the American School Peace 
League, Boston, Mass. 

‘* Mass Instruction through Group Training,’’ O. 
LB. Martin, Work, United 


States Washington, 


Demonstration Club 


Department of Agriculture, 
D. C. 
‘*The Socialized Recitation,’’ Fred. M. Hunter, 
superintendent of city schools, Lincoln, Nebr. 
WEDNI JULY 93, 8 P.M. 
‘* The Hollis B. 
principal of the Hampton Normal and Indus 


SDAY, 
Edueation of the Negro,’’ Fris 
sell, 
trial Institute, Hampton, Va. 

‘*The Edueation of the Alien,’’ John H. Finley, 
state Albany, N. Y. 


John D. Shoop, super 


commissioner of education, 


‘* Vocational Education,’ 
intendent of city s¢ hools, Chieago, Lil. 


‘*National Aid to Vocational Edueation,’’ H. H. 
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president o! 
Cedar Falls, 


‘“Tndustrial Ed 


mer riley, 
Lowa. 

William C. 
secretary of commerce, Washington, D. C. 
Nominations 


cation, 


Appointment of Committee on 

THURSDAY 
‘*Preparing Teachers for Leadership in all S 
Edueation,’’ J. W. Crabtree, president of th 
State Normal School, River Falls, Wis. 

** Eduez nal Preparation for Foreign Service,’ 
Glen 
The 
Washington, D. C. 


**Salaries and 


cial 


Levin Swiggett, assistant secretary 


general, 


Second Pan-American Scientific 


Congress, 


Pensions yf J ose ! 


Teachers, ’’ 
Swain, preside: f Swarthmore College, Swarth 
more, Pa. 
‘* Teachers’ 
ton, state 
Wash. 
‘*The Junior High 
ston, University of Illinois. 
‘*The Junior 


dent of Stephens 


School,’’ Charles H. Joh 


College,’’ James M. Wood, pres 
Junior College, Columbia, Mo. 


THURSDAY, 


‘Readings from his own Poems,’’ Robert Und 
wood Johnson, permanent secretary of the Ame 
can Academy of Arts and Letters, New 
**The Story of My Life,’’ Anna Shaw, 
land, Pa, 
‘*The 


Sloane, 


York Cit) 
Moy 
Discipline History 
the 
Arts and Letters, New York City. 
Edueation,’’ V. K. 
from 
D.C, 


Study,’’ W. M 


chaneellor American Academy of 


** Chinese Wellington 


United States, 


Koo, 


ambassador China to the 
Washington, 
Thomas Mott Osborne, 
New York. 


Me Adoo, Ser retary ot the 


‘*Trust in Humanity,’’ 
ex-warden of Sing Sing P 
Address, William G. 


treasury, Washington, D. C. 


rison, 


FRIDAY, JULY 7, 8 P.M. 
‘‘The Gary Plan,’’ William A. 
tendent of city schools, Gary, Ind. 


**The American School and the Workingman,’’ 


Wirt, superin 


Samuel Gompers, president of the American Fed 
eration of Labor, Washington, D. C 


**Nationalizing Edueation,’’ 


John Dewey, Co 


lumbia University, New York City. 
National 


member of 


** Possibilities of a 


Capital,’’ Simeon D. 


University at the 
less, congress 


from Ohio. 











